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ONCE AGAIN the Communists in 
the United States have been forced to 
do a complete flip-flop, and they have 
executed it with typical brass. The 
world’s greatest champion of peace is 
Stalin’s Russia, the American pup- 
pets of Moscow cry out, blandly 
ignoring the 1939 pact which made 
the war possible in the first place. 
Now that the Nazis have turned on 
Russia, there are folks around imply- 
ing that the Communists are splendid 
fellows really. To which the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor’s reply is, 
“Bunk!” Our policy as regards the 
Communists continues unchanged. 


PRESIDENT GREEN pulled no 
punches in his letter to all members 
of the House of Representatives in 
which he registered the Federation’s 
opposition to the May amendments to 
the Selective Service Act. If ap- 
proved, the amendments would have 
given the President blanket power to 
seize and take over industrial plants 
and compel production by the use of 
armed troops. They would also have 
curtailed or abolished picketing and 
wiped out various protections for 
labor contained in the Wagner Act. 


THE OUTPUT of non-defense items 
by manufacturers of durable goods is 
already being curtailed substantially, 
with resultant dismissal of workers, 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board, an employers’ organization, 
reveals. Eighty per cent of the man- 
ufacturers polled say they expect to 
slash production of civilian goods in 
the near future. A number of them 
assert they do not see how they can 
continue their present production 
rates beyond another forty-five days. 


HIGHLIGHTS 


TOO LITTLE attention has been 
given hitherto to the staggering 
total of lost production resulting 
from job accidents. Labor wastage 
through work injuries has increased 
greatly as a result of the accelerated 
pace of production, the employment 
of workers none too familiar with the 
hazards of plant operations and a 
lack of instruction in safe work prac- 
tices. Next month Robert J. Watt 
will show just how enormous are the 
losses resulting from industrial acci- 
dents and suggest a realistic program 
for remedying the situation. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT ofa forty- 
cent minimum in the wood furniture 
manufacturing industry has just been 
recommended by an industry commit- 
tee to Administrator Fleming of the 
Wage and Hour Division. When this 
minimum goes into effect the wages 
of 51,000 of the 142,000 workers em- 
ployed in the industry will be in- 
creased. Most of the workers due 
to benefit are in the South. 


A CAUSE worthy of hearty support 
by American labor is that represented 
by the Merchant Sailors’ League, an 
organization established for the pur- 
pose of raising funds with which to 
give warm hospitality in the ports 
of Canada to the weary sailors who 
risk death at sea in order that Nazism 
shall be defeated. These seamen are 
workers—workers as brave as ever 
the world has known. President 
Green has given a letter of introduc- 
tion to an authorized representative 
of the League. All unions upon whom 
this representative calls are asked to 
give him a hearing and to try to con- 
tribute as generously as they can. 
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W. Mutually Pledge 


One hundred and sixty-five years ago 
this Fourth of July there rang forth 
upon a then unheeding world the 
“ynanimous Declaration of the thirteen 
United States of America.” Though 
the bells rang and the crowds in the 
streets of Philadelphia cheered, only a 
few farseeing individuals realized the 
true significance of the Declaration of 
Independence. To the rest of the world 
the proclamation was just words. 

But those words made a nation and, 
more than a nation, they made a way of 
life. It was a revolution, but not 
merely a revolution against a consti- 
tuted authority. It was a return to 
first principles—to the basic ideal of 
all religions. 

In this Declaration the thoughtful, 
conscientious men who worked it out 
afirmed what has come to be called 
“Americanism,” that spirit which ani- 
mates and unifies this nation composed 
of so many divergent and different 
racial, national and religious groups. 


The pledge which they then made, 
and which the President of the United 
States in his clarion call to the nation 
called upon us all to make anew, is 
still the price of our rights. “And for” 
the support of this Declaration, with a 
firm reliance on the protection of Di- 
vine Providence, we mutually pledge 
to each other our lives, our fortunes 
and our sacred honor.” 

In this hour of national crisis and 
upon this solemn and sacred anniver- 
sary, let us put aside our differences, 
and renew our mutual pledge, so that 
we may present a united front to those 
who would destroy our way of life. 
With this spirit we shall win, and in 
the winning retain our democratic way 
of life for all the generations to come. 

Ruth Taylor. 
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T MAY be that a catastrophe of 

such vast proportions as the pres- 
ent war will serve to give the workers 
of the Americas a needed lesson, im- 
pelling them toward an understanding 
of one another that will be much 
greater than that achieved up to now. 

It seems incredible—and it is in- 
deed unfortunate—that humanity 
should require the spur of a world 
disaster in order to gain from the 
fundamental facts of its history the ex- 
perience that is so indispensable 
to its progress. 

But it seems that only a war 
of extermination, a war which 
shakes the very foundations of 
civilization, snuffing out thousands 
of lives and reducing cities to 
ashes, only a worldwide calamity 
such as the one we are living 
through in these decisive days, 
will stimulate the workers of the 
Western Hemisphere to address 
themselves energetically to the 
tasks which they have not yet ful- 
filled. 

In the young countries of the 
Americas, which promise to be- 
come the trustees of the civiliza- 
tion that is being pulverized abroad, 
there are many groups of workers 
who—for one reason or another—have 
not known precisely how to approach 
ene another in a manner that would 
enable all of us to feel satisfied. 

Frankly, the responsibility lies with 
all of us—equally. 

It is not my intention to point a 
finger at any of the fraternal groups 
across the American frontiers, for each 
group has toiled faithfully to show the 
workers in its own country that or- 
ganization was necessary to combat 
employers’ avarice, to defend wage- 
earners’ interests and to attain and 
maintain living standards meeting at 
least the most elementary needs of 
modest homes. 

For our own part, that is what or- 
ganized labor has tried to do in 
Argentina. After many vicissitudes 
the workers’ associations of our nation 
assumed definite shapes. To narrate 
the complete history of the labor 
movement of Argentina would take a 


great deal of space, and for the pur- 
poses of this essay such a drawn-out 
account is not essential; on the other 
hand, it is appropriate to supply a pic- 
ture of our movement, at least in 
outline. 

The General Confederation of Labor 
is the workers’ organization of Argen- 
tina which corresponds to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in your 
country. The Confederation includes 
in its ranks the most important trade 


unions in existence in our nation. 

These labor organizations have been 
formed by the wage-earners employed 
in railroad and other transportation, in 
printing, textiles and the metal trades, 
in commercial employment and in gov- 
ernment service. The membership of 
the unions affiliated with the Confed- 
eration comes to some 300,000 dues- 
paying workers. 

Among the affiliated organizations 
the largest is the Railway Workers 
Union. On the basis of their greater 
experience, the railway employes have 
always tended to influence the wage- 
earners in other trades, urging the 
latter to practice trade unionism in its 
best expression. 

This means passing up the violent 
methods that lead to government re- 
pression and abandoning the procedure 
of so-called revolutionary gymnastics 
which, because of its wholly negative 
results, ends up by disappointing the 
workers. 

Preference has been given, instead, 


to the sound principles of trade union 
democracy. These principles have 
been observed and guarded for many 
years as the most fruitful method of 
establishing a consciousness of class 
and to assure harmony among men 
who, although engaging in the same 
craft or belonging to the same indus- 
try, nevertheless may differ in their 
thinking and in their beliefs about po- 
litical, philosophic or religious matters. 

The trade unions grouped into the 

General Confederation of Labor 
are governed by recognized regu- 
lations. Periodically they elect 
their officers. They meet together 
in assemblies and conventions. 
They publish periodicals. They 
support libraries and vocational 
schools. They always endeavor, 
without admitting foreign influ- 
ence, to have their own members 
actually lead the action which 
must be carried out in defense of 
their interests and their conditions 
of employment and living. 

In this way, as maturity and 
good judgment assert themselves, 
we have succeeded in obtaining 
collective labor agreements and 

staff seniority rules which determine 
our relations with the employers. At 
the same time labor legislation, taking 
into account the requirements of the 
working masses and responding to 
their greater capability, makes some 
progress with laws which we expect 
to be improved and multiplied so as 
more completely to satisfy the peo- 
ple’s aims. 

The railway workers, after a long 
and hard struggle, have made mag- 
nificent achievements. The Railway 
Workers Union, an association of 
wage-earners in all railroading occu- 
pations with the exception of the loco- 
motive men, has 260 sections through- 
out the country and a_ registered 
capital of 2,500,000 pesos [the peso is 
quoted at 24 cents]. It is housed in 
Buenos Aires in a beautiful building 
of its own. This building also quarters 
the General Confederation of Labor. 

The Railway Workers Union nego- 
tiates for the workers with the railway 
managements and places before the 
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competent public authori- 
ties all questions regard- 
ing the employment and 
services of the railway 
employes; it promotes 
education and culture 
through its numerous 
schools and libraries; it 
publishes, twice a month, 
a twelve-page newspaper 
sent free to its 90,000 
members. 

Along with the Brotherhood, which 
represents the locomotive men, the 
Railway Workers Union has helped 
to impress upon the trade union 
movement in Argentina the character- 
istics of seriousness and responsibility 
which give the movement its high moral 
authority. And public opinion in the 
country has registered its approval. 
This means that our demands find an 
echo of sympathy and comprehension 
which helps to incline in our favor the 
decisions taken either by the state or 
by the employers. 

The workers of Argentina, however, 
do not confine themselves to questions 
of local character. They are also 
aware of international problems and 
follow them with courage and interest. 

In order to state the clear and defi- 
nite position assumed by the General 
Confederation of Labor when totali- 
tarian aggression began to threaten 
peace, we need only refer to the reso- 
lution adopted by the congress held in 
Buenos Aires in July, 1939, which read 
as follows: 

“Whereas : 

“(1) The totalitarian regimes have 
annihilated freedom of association, 
abolished elementary and fundamen- 
tal individual rights, abused freedom 
of worship, excited the hatred of 
races. 

“(2) World peace is endangered by 
the expansionist ambitions and the 
provocative attitude of those govern- 
ments. 

“(3) Democracy is constantly men- 
aced by the freedom-killing designs 
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Leaders of Argentina’s 
Rail Workers Union. 
Their chief and also 
head man of country’s 
entire labor movement 
is Jose Domenech, left 





of the totalitarian govern- 
ments which spare no 
pains nor means to reach 
their ends. 

“The working class of 
Argentina, appreciating the high value 
of her democratic and republican gov- 
ernmental institutions, has frequently 
signified its adherence to them and 
also to the most liberal national Con- 
stitution. The first regular congress of 
the Confederation resolves: 

“(1) To signify again its most ab- 
solute adherence to democratic insti- 
tutions, and to announce its inten- 
tions to defend them in all fields. 

“(2) To manifest its firm desire to 
work in favor of the widest freedom 
of press and speech, public assembly 
and association. 

“(3) To repudiate all expansionist 
designs backed by force. 

“(4) To express the belief of the 
workers that the independence of na- 
tions is inherent in their autonomous 
government. 

“(5) To proclaim the desirability 
of maintaining the civilizing princi- 
ple of freedom of worship as the best 
means to-further harmony among 
men, and to promote the moral and 
material greatness of this nation. 

“(6) To collaborate in all tasks 
undertaken with a view to abolishing 
hatred among races and nationalities, 
and to fight against everything that 
implies racial persecution. 

“(7) To contribute by all means 
toward the creation in this country 
and in the world of a state of peace 
and concord which makes possible 
harmonious living of the human race. 

“(8) To work in favor of reducing 
armaments to a minimum, but in the 
case of threat by, or conflict with, the 





totalitarian countries, to cooperate 
vigorously and without reservation 
toward the triumph of the principles 
of peace, democracy and social 
justice.” 

Ten months later, when the giare of 
the criminal fire and the convulsions 
of the pitiless and treacherous de- 
struction afflicted the soul of civilized 
man, the highest authority in the 
General Confederation of Labor, its 
Executive Council, passed the follow- 
ing resolution : 

“In accordance with the resolution 
adopted by the first regular congress 
of the Confederation held in July, 
1939, which condemns war and, with 
regard to the conquests and the rights 
abolished by the totalitarian regimes, 
signifies once again the adherence of 
the Confederation to democratic in- 
stitutions as a means of fighting 
against hatred among nationalities and 
against racial persecution and of cre- 
ating in the world a state of peace and 
concord making possible the harmoni- 
ous living of the human race; 

“Whereas : 

“(1) The very foundations of civi- 
lization are threatened. by the mania 
of desiruction let loose recently over 
the small, peace-loving and neutral 
countries which have reached a high 
level of technical and cultural de- 
velopment, have admitted within 
their borders all ideas and creeds, 
and have worked for their progress 
through mutual and collective re- 
spect. 


Seek Only to Govern Selves 


“(2) The brutal aggressions di- 
rected against those countries which 
desired peace and, whenever it was 
necessary, reiterated their neutrality 
are tantamount to a treacherous vio- 
lation of the independence of nations 
which merely seek to govern them- 
selves without harboring any designs 
of expansionism or of disturbing the 
peace. 

“(3) Nazism, by invoking the pre- 
text of protection, annihilates every- 
thing that industrious and peaceful 
people have built up with much pain- 
ful effort. 

“(4) The orgy of blood, horror 
and death in which totalitarianism is 
reveling mutilates law, abuses liberty, 
mocks peace and menaces civilization. 

“(5) The working classes are actu- 
ally thrown into a suffocating atmo- 
sphere of submission, with the sup- 
pression of all improvements and the 
destruction of all their means of 
defense, so that they can be delivered 
helpless to the vicissitudes of a piti- 
less and cruel exploitation which has 
only the negative aim of military 
domination. 

“The Executive Council of the Gen- 
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eral Confederation of Labor resolves: 

“(1) To repudiate energetically the 
frenzy into which the totalitarian ex- 
ansion has plunged itself. 

“(2) To condemn the invasion by 
force of neutral countries which con- 
tradicts the most elementary prin- 
ciples of civilization. 

“(3) To signify its firm determina- 
tion to fight against these barbarous 
methods in order to secure the prin- 
ciples which will allow the people of 
America and the whole world to live 
and work together in peace and hu- 
man dignity while they progress to- 
ward a better future.” 

The Railway Workers Union, over 
which I have the honor to preside, 
has also expressed its democratic be- 
lief (as did many other unions affii- 
ated with the General Confederation 
of Labor) in the resolution unani- 
mously adopted by the annual con- 
vention held last year. 


Reaffirm Devotion to Democracy 


This resolution stated : 

“The seventeenth regular general 
meeting of delegates of the Railway 
Workers Union, confronted with the 
grave events which are disturbing the 
world, again signifies its faith and 
its belief in the democratic govern- 
mental institutions which foster labor 
and peace, like those of our national 
Constitution. Realizing that the 
gravity of the moment requires uni- 
formity of ideas and action from all 
social groups for the defense of the 
vital interests of the country, the con- 
vention declares : 

“The railway workers, united in 
defense of their collective interests, 
trust in the results of the foreign 
policy carried out by the federal 
executive. They will carefully follow 
events with a view to taking the 
quickest and most desirable attitude 
for the general interests of the coun- 
try and, in particular, of the working 
class.” 

Apart from these resolutions, the 
workers of Argentina, always alive to 
the great events which overshadow 
our life today, have made public 
demonstrations revealing their deep 
consciousness of democratic ideas and 
principles. 

Among them the most important, 
considering its significance and at- 
tendance, was the celebration of 
American solidarity sponsored by the 
General Confederation of Labor, 
which took place in our Luna Park 
Stadium last August 23. 

This is not the occasion to review 
it at length, but I should like, never- 
theless, to mention that at that cele- 
bration we displayed the flags of all 
the American nations and that diplo- 
matic representatives of various coun- 
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tries of the Western Hemisphere, 
among them the United States, were 
present. 

More than 25,000 workers attended 
“with a view,” as I said in my speech, 
“to endorsing, as the faithful repre- 
sentatives of Argentina’s labor, the 
conclusions reached during the Ha- 
vana Conference and to back, with 
our strength and our unity, the con- 
stitutional government which repre- 
sents us as a nation.” 

I said also that, judging from the 
work done by the conference, America 
had been able to arrive at an under- 
standing with a view to assuming a 
defensive role as a guarantee of her 
peace and her security. 

“We dedicate ourselves,” I added, 
“to serve an ideal and an aim, to see 
to it that the bloodstained boots of the 
dictators do not tread upon American 
soil which still awaits the sweat of 
effort to produce the miracle of 
abundance.” 

It can be concluded from the fore- 
going that, so far as Argentina is 
concerned, the workers have a clear 
idea of the present reality. The public 
demonstrations referred to are an elo- 
quent expression of the way we think. 
They prove that the campaigns of con- 
fusion which are designed to distract 
us from our duty fortunately do not 
succeed in troubling the minds and 
hardening the hearts of the workers in 
this country. 

We have had to make many sacri- 
fices and endure many years of hard 
work and many anxieties in order to 
build the trade union machinery which 
now fulfills our hopes and makes us 
feel proud. 

All of these gains, accomplished 
through devotion and faith, make us 
think with deep concern about the fatal 
consequences which their loss would 
bring. 

We believe, therefore, that we work- 
ers of the Americas must use at pres- 
ent our best talents and energy to 


defend, against the enemy both inside 
and outside, the legislation which pro- 
tects us, the life of our trade unions, 
the rights we enjoy as individuals, the 
freedom of press, association and pub- 
lic meeting—in short, everything that 
counteracts the capitalistic and reac- 
tionary forces which tend to exploit 
and enslave us. 

Our action must have, consequently, 
common trends which can stimulate 
understanding among our brothers of 
labor in this hemisphere. Our action 
must also eliminate the obstacles to 
this vast, intelligent and necessary 
program. 

It is our duty to look for and estab- 
lish a basis of understanding in order 
that the Americas shall be able to 
overcome the great inconveniences 
created by this war—the dwindling of 
commercial exchange, the stoppage of 
work and the outlook for an increasing 
crisis, handicaps which we are already 
experiencing and which threaten to 
destroy the standard of living thus far 
attained. 

I should like to conclude by affirm- 
ing that we in Argentina are prepared 
to persevere in the aims I have out- 
lined. 

We realize that the present situa- 
tion requires an immense collective 
effort extending from one pole to 
the other and capable of raising a wail 
against the audacious and perfidious 
attacks of totalitarianism. 

The principles of tolerance, justice, 
social harmony and civilization which 
have distinguished our life are threat- 
ened with collapse in a horrible whirl- 
pool of insanity. 

This insanity must be wiped out by 
our hearty and firm understanding as 
soon as it tries to touch the free shores 
of the American continent, which sig- 
nificantly has as a symbol, at the en- 
trance to its largest port, the Statue of 
Liberty. 

Standing together, we can succeed 
in repelling the totalitarian menace. 





Ewing Galloway 


The Argentine Republic’s armed forces are ready for any invader 
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pra the days of the first settlers 
the women of America have stood 
side by side with the men in the mak- 
ing of our nation. The pioneer women 
who ventured forth with their men in 
conquest of the American continent 
shouldered the hardships, endured the 
perils and won the victories of the 
frontier. 

The women of our own generation 
during the recent years of unemploy- 
ment were also ready to answer the call 
of the day. When men workers be- 
came chronically jobless, women often 
went out to seek jobs and became the 
sole family breadwinners. There is a 
long and proud record of the strength, 
courage and ability of the American 
woman to assume her full share of re- 
sponsibility under the stress of peace- 
time problems as well as during the 
storms of war. 

Each war crisis our nation has faced 
has brought the American woman fur- 
ther and further to the fore. Once 
men used to do the nursing at the front 
as well as the fighting and cooking. 
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During the Civil War women of 
the North as well as of the South 
came forward to endure the 
hardships of nursing and serving 
behind the firing lines, in the field 
hospitals and at the army posts. 

They also went to work pre- 
paring and forwarding supplies 
and necessities to hospitals and 
camps and entered new industrial 
factories which were put into 
operation to provision the armies. 

It was also at the time of the 
Civil War that women came into 
the recently established schools to 
become teachers, replacing the 
men called to the colors. 

Women have been em- 
ployed in textile, shoe 
and other factories from 
the early days of indus- 






trialization. When the World War 
broke out there was a seasoned, well- 
trained, hard-drilled army of women 
workers in American industry and a 
larger army of women in the retail and 
service trades, in office work and in 
many other occupations. But the in- 
dustries most wrenched and strained 
by the first impact of World War I 
were still predominantly employers of 
male workers. 

As the pressure of war emergency 
became more intense women put aside 
their home interests and obligations and 


came forward to take the job of help- 
ing America step up its industrial pace, 
They were not only called upon to serve 
as nurses and poured into factories to 
make war materials, but also set up 
women hospital units, and acted as am- 
bulance drivers, doctors, technicians, 
hostesses and supervisors at the can- 
teens, supply centers and army camps, 

When America plunged into the last 
World War women were ready to take 
over from men all tasks short of fight- 
ing in the trenches. They became mo- 
tormen, street car conductors and ticket 
takers. They put on overalls and work 
gloves and calmly settled down to op- 
erating machines most of them had 
never seen before. 

What is more, they were good at it. 
They took jobs in ammunition plants, 
in shell-loading plants and even in ship- 
yards. In Buffalo factories making air- 
planes and motor trucks, women in 
large numbers went to work on every 
conceivable process and operation. 

In the iron and steel plants surveyed 
it was shown that between 1914 and 
the period immediately after the first 
draft, the proportion of women work- 
ers had doubled and after the second 
draft their number had trebled. 

In the aircraft and aircraft engine 
plants studied it was found that there 
were 6,000 women workers after the 
second draft as compared with only 
one woman employed in the industry 
in 1914. 

The emergency employment of 
women in many occupations requiring 
a high degree of skill served to estab- 
lish a new place for women workers in 
American industry. When the war was 
over a large portion of women workers 
was retained in our labor force. Dur- 
ing the postwar years the ranks of 
women in industry were supplemented 
by the expansion of employment op- 
portunities for them in commercial 
trade and other fields. 

The war experience also proved that 
in many manufacturing occupations 
women equaled or even excelled men 
in output. On small detail work the 
dexterity, nimble fingers and light 
touch of women workers gave them a 
decided advantage. As a rule on light 
repetitive work, rather than on highly 
skilled and heavy operations, women 
proved to be fully equal to their task. 
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During the last World War, the 

American Federation of Labor suc- 
ceeded in establishing the Women’s 
Bureau, first as an emergency agency 
and later as a permanent branch of the 
United States Department of Labor. 
It was the initial purpose of this fed- 
eral bureau to safeguard the welfare of 
women in wartime industries. The 
Women’s Bureau studied the qualifica- 
tions of women war workers and ana- 
lyzed their work standards. 
In their wartime studies the Wom- 
en’s Bureau investigators found out 
many things about where, how and un- 
der what conditions women can fill the 
industrial needs of wartime. 

Performance standards, labor stan- 
dards, details of operation, length of 
work, productivity and working condi- 
tions—all these were carefully analyzed 
and recorded, providing us with a rich 
source of information regarding war- 
time employment and training needs of 
women workers. 

* * * 

The world conflagration of the pres- 
ent war is gaining in intensity and 
spreading to new fronts. The death- 
dealing torch of destruction is setting 
afire new continents. The flames are 
licking at the very door of the free 
American democracy. Our military as 
well as our industrial strength must be 
summoned forth to the fullest to halt 
the onward tread of the invader and to 
stay the hand of the aggressor. 

Women workers are the second line 
of our industrial defense. The indus- 
trial manpower of the nation must be 
effectively supplemented by the reserves 
of womanpower to bring defense in- 
dustry to the highest production pitch 
it can attain. This means that a well- 
planned program of industrial training 
of women for defense occupations is a 
vital need of the day. 

Just where and how do women fit 
into defense industry? The ranks of 
unemployed workers are still large— 
much of the manpower unused during 
the depression years is still available. 
The primary task in defense industry, 
therefore, is to retrieve the skills of 
men workers lost during the years of 
unemployment, to retrain and put back 
to work the unemployed men. 

But the task of training women work- 
ers must be pressed also. There are 
three separate steps in the employment 
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of women in the present industrial ex- 
pansion brought on by war emergency. 

The first step is to fill the needs for 
additional workers in occupations tra- 
ditionally held by women. Sales, cler- 
ical and stenographic positions as well 
as jobs in the needle trades and other 
consumer industries can be filled by 
women to a very large extent. This is 
the phase in which we are today. In 
this phase the demand is primarily for 
workers who are normally a part of the 
labor market. 

The second step in this process is 
being taken today and is necessitated by 
the emergency conditions. It calls for 
employment of women on defense jobs 
requiring dexterity, care and speed 
with a minimum of strength and crafts- 
manship. 

In light mass production metal- 
working industries, where demand for 
additional labor will continue to in- 
crease indefinitely and the steady sup- 
ply of male workers will gradually 
dwindle, women who are not ordinar- 
ily seeking employment will be drawn 
into defense production. 

The third step is the one which Great 
Britain has already taken. Women in 
England have taken over jobs primar- 
ily held by men in manufacturing, 
transportation, trade and service. It is 
estimated that at least three-quarters of 
all jobs in England have thus been di- 
luted. This dilution has made it pos- 
sible to release men for heavier, more 
strenuous and more exacting industrial 
work, as well as for service in the 
armed forces. 

Although we have not yet approached 
this condition in the United States, 






there are some indications of its ap- 
proach in the not too distant future. 

Even now some communities— 
frightened by the upset caused by the 
mass importation of workers from other 
localities, by housing shortages and by 
rising living costs—have strongly en- 
couraged the use of local women work- 
ers in all industrial occupations for 
which women are fitted. 

Whatever the future developments, 
preliminary training anticipating full 
emergency employment of women in 
industry will facilitate uninterrupted 
production and its careful planning will 
serve to protect the established wage 
and labor standards. 

In recent surveys the Women’s 
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Bureau found that in plants 
making instruments, where 
high precision work was 
called for, women workers 
were doing a great deal of 
production work, especially 
on light operations, as well 
as finishing and packing. 

In firearms, shell and am- 
munition plants women were 
operating punch presses and 
dial presses and were run- 
ning machines drawing cups 
for cartridges. In the ma- 
chine tool industry women 
were doing a variety of bench 
work, inspecting and packing. 
Some were even working on 
lathes. 

In factories making air- 
plane bodies and engine parts 
women were performing a 
multitude of inspection tasks. 

In arsenals, in ordnance 
plants and in private munitions factories 
manufacturing small arms, women 
could do the major portion of the work. 

The making of bullets, to take one 
important example, will provide em- 
ployment for many women workers. 
The job involves the making of a bullet 
proper, which is merely a metal slug 
enclosed in a metal jacket; the car- 
tridge case which holds the primer and 
the propelling charge; and the primer 
itself. 

Some of the processes call for men 
workers, since they involve operations 
beyond a woman’s strength. The man- 
ufacture of bullet jackets involves an- 
nealing, pickling and washing several 
times in rotary electric furnaces and re- 
volving drums. This calls for a great 
deal of heavy manual labor which 
women cannot do. 

The jacket itself, however, is formed 
on a small press which can be easily op- 
erated by a woman worker. Most of 
the bullet assembly is done by progres- 
sive machine operations which call for 
tending and handling, but do not re- 
quire heavy work. 

The making of tracer bullets calls 
for heavier work and involves addi- 
tional operations. Igniter mixture is 
introduced and pyrotechnic powder is 
put in place. The operation at full 
speed of heavy machinery involved 
would be too strenuous for a woman of 
average strength. . 

In the aircraft assembly plants 
women workers are also being em- 
ployed in increased numbers and ulti- 
mately from one-fourth to one-third of 
all jobs in these plants may be filled by 
women. According to current reports 
in Great Britain, up to fifty per cent of 
aircraft factory workers are women. 

In relying upon the available re- 
serves of women workers for emer- 
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The nimble fingers and light touch of women workers 
give them an advantage in many manufacturing jobs 


gency production, special consideration 
should be given to the safeguards which 
must surround their employment. It 
would be folly to subject women work- 
ers to exhaustive work loads and ex- 
cessive hours or to place them on haz- 
ardous operations. 

There is much truth in the saying 
that woman’s work is never done. 
When away from the job the average 
woman worker has the additional re- 
sponsibility in her home and in the care 
of her children. Our defense produc- 
tion should not be permitted to sap the 
strength of the nation’s human re- 
sources or to put in jeopardy the wel- 
fare of our children. 

Experience has proved that the 
lengthening of the work week is not 
only detrimental to the worker, but is 
also detrimental to efficient production. 
The recent experience in Great Britain 
has proved this beyond dispute. 

After the invasion of Norway and 
the Lowlands and the defeat of France, 
employers in England sought to achieve 
maximum production through long 
hours. The Factories Act limitation on 
hours of work for women and minors 
was ignored and often women were 
forced to work as long as seventy and 
eighty hours per week. 

In July, 1940, the Minister of Labor, 
Ernest Bevin, declared that all avail- 
able evidence proved such hours to be 
too long, with the result that “produc- 
tion is on the decline rather than in- 
creasing.” 

On August 1, 1940, enforcement of 
the Factories Act was resumed. In 
September Mr. Bevin stated that pri- 
duction at long hours could only be 
maintained for a brief spurt, but could 
not be kept up. 

On January 16, 1941, a report of the 
Select Committee on National Expen- 


diture was issued, urging that 
the hours of munitions work. 
ers be immediately reduced 
in every instance to the 
standards recommended by 
the Minister of Labor last 
July. It was noted that re- 
duced efficiency, impaired 
health, absenteeism and a 
rise in sickness and accident 
rates were the direct result 
of excessive hours of work. 

The committee “regret to 
report that the lessons which 
the last war should have 
taught seem largely to have 
been ignored.” 

There is a danger of ignor- 
ing these lessons in the 
United States also. It is re- 
grettable that Connecticut, 
Massachusetts and Nebraska 
have already relaxed, in cer- 
tain particulars, statutes for- 
bidding night work for women. Organ- 
ized labor in every state will vigilantly 
and vigorously oppose any statewide 
impairment of the established and 
tested standards for the protection of 
women workers. 

Where special conditions make night 
work essential to defense, each indi- 
vidual case should be submitted to the 
Women’s Bureau of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor for investigation. There 
is no justification for any statewide 
extension of night work for women or 
for elimination of any established 
standards of work, health and safety. 

Promotion of welfare of women 
workers through self-organization has 
been one of the primary concerns of 
the American Federation of Labor. 
The ceaseless efforts of our unions 
through state federations of labor have 
made it possible to establish fair and 
effective minimum standards for women 
workers throughout the nation. 

These standards we in the American 
Federation of Labor have built up and 
it is up to us to see that they are main- 
tained and safeguarded. Every local 
union, every state federation of labor 
and, above all, every member of the 
American Federation of Labor must be 
on the alert in promoting and protect- 
ing the welfare of women workers on 
whom the nation will in a large meas- 
ure depend for emergency production 
in the present crisis. 

Every woman worker has access to 
the formulation of defense labor pol- 
icies through her union and through 
the American Federation of Labor. 

The American Federation of Labor 
was the foremost protector of the in- 
terests of women wage-earners in the 
last war and is pledged to give women 
workers the full measure of protection 
in the present crisis. 
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{REPORT FROM THE COAST 


HE WESTERN headquarters of 

the American Federation of Labor, 
now going into its third year, marks its 
anniversary with the establishment of 
a Los Angeles branch office. 

The purpose of this new headquar- 
ters in what used to be notorious as the 
stronghold of the open shop is to co- 
ordinate the activities of the central 
bodies, local unions, international or- 
ganizers and local union organizers in 
Southern California with the American 
Federation of Labor staff at the North- 
ern California office. 

Tremendous progress had been made 
even prior to the opening of the Los 
Angeles office and now, with its estab- 
lishment, a new program comes to life. 
The program is to intensify organiza- 
tion work throughout the rich Cali- 
fornia Valley areas. 

In order to complete this work, the 
American Federation of Labor has 
added several full-time organizers to its 
staff and is rapidly establishing a dis- 
trict form of representation throughout 
California. 


Valley Unions Are Stronger 


An organizer will become identified 
with a specified district and be avail- 
able for assistance to all within that 
area. 

During the past year the Cannery 
Council, the Sugar Workers Council 
and all American Federation of Labor 
affiliates have been considerably 
strengthened by work carried on 
throughout the Valley sector. 

The industry-wide agreement for 
the Cannery Workers has just been 
signed. It will cover more than 60,000 
employes during the peak of the season. 
This contract provides for the closed 
shop, improved vacation conditions and 
a general increase of not less than fif- 
teen per cent, depending upon classifi- 
cation. 

The Sugar Workers Council, after 
gaining a splendid agreement last year, 
is now negotiating for its members 
throughout the state of California, forti- 
fied with the knowledge and experi- 
ence gained a year ago. 

The drive to bring the benefits of 
trade unionism to workers in the area 
between the northern and southern 
boundaries of the state, long dominated 
by the open shop and low-wage employ- 
ers, has felt an electrifying tingle with 
the establishment of new unions in this 
area. 

The benefits that organized labor has 
brought to the employes in the organ- 
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By MEYER L. LEWIS 


Chief Western Organizer, 
American Federation of Labor 


ized sections of California have proved 
an incentive to the toilers in the less 
populous areas. They have taken on 
new courage. 

In the Fresno area a charter has been 
installed for flax, cottonseed and grain 
workers covering several hundred men. 
Sensing the nrogress of these workers 
as me labor, more than 800 
compr.. _—_ --..cs have organized. 

The winery workers this year en- 
joyed their most successful season, 
signing twelve distinct wineries under 
closed shop and increased wage condi- 
tions. Their organization represents 
approximately 1,000 members. Having 
withstood all efforts to destroy it by 
dual organization activities and destruc- 
tive tactics of the companies them- 
selves, the local is stronger today than 
at any other time. 

In the same district a council has 
been established by edible oil workers, 
governing six Locals with a member- 
ship of approximately 3,000 members. 
These locals are situated within an area 
extending about 150 miles in this most 
reactionary anti-labor Valley district. 


With the organization of these fed- 
eral labor unions, international unions 
have become more active in organiza- 
tion. The retail food clerks have or- 
ganized many new members and have 
been successful in getting them sub- 
stantial Wage increases and improved 
closed shbp conditions unheard of in 
their part of the country until recently. 
The organization of retail clerks in the 
Fresno area has encouraged retail 
clerks in surrounding areas to become 
interested and seek organization. 

The Building Service Employes In- 
ternational Union has also intensified 
organization in the Fresno area and 
has become very active in its drive for 
membership. Many new members have 
been brought into the movement. 

In this same area, following the pat- 
tern of the contract gained in the can- 
nery and dried food industries in 
Northern California, an organization 
has been installed for people doing 
similar work in the Visalia area. In 
season this organization will have 1,400 
members. 

A charter has been installed which 
covers 1,600 people during the regu- 
lar season, completely unionizing the 
cannery workers in Salinas. 

A National Labor Board case is now 
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At Western headquarters Secretary Meany reviews organizing matters 
with Mr. Lewis (extreme right) and three agricultural organizers 








about ready for decision, the result of 
which should increase American Fed- 
eration of Labor membership in this 
area by approximately 900 workers. 

The International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters has completed organization 
in every major creamery under closed 
shop and improved working conditions, 
bringing higher wages to all. 

Northward, in the Modesto area, in 
less than one year organization has 
been extended throughout the canning 
industry. Under the contract recently 
signed, there will be more than 8,000 
employes working as members of the 
American Federation of Labor within 
a few months. They will enjoy the 
highest wage standards ever known in 
this area. 

The packing house employes in the 
Fresno area show an increase in mem- 
bership from ninety members to more 
than 2,500 in one year. 

With the progress of organization in 
the rural areas, it has been possible to 
improve the conditions of work in the 
urban areas. The dried fruit employes 
and the cannery workers have contin- 
ued to keep pace with all organizations 
and, despite their higher standards, 
have been able to continue their wage 
differentials whenever the rural areas 
obtained higher wage conditions. 


Walt Disney Artists Strike 


Meanwhile, in Hollywood, 472 mem- 
bers of the Screen Cartoon Guild, af- 
filiated with the Brotherhood of Paint- 
ers and Decorators, are conducting a 
vigorous strike at the Walt Disney 
studios in an attempt to better the sub- 
standard working conditions existing 
there. 

The skilled artists responsible for the 
drawings that have made Disney’s ani- 
mated cartoons famous the world over 
receive as little as $25 a week, and 
inkers and painters receive even less. 
Such wages are far from fair pay. 

So far Disney has stood firm, but it 
is expected that pressure brought to 
bear by unionists and the general pub- 
lic will shortly force him to capitulate. 
The Central Labor Council of Los 
Angeles has already placed Disney on 
its “We Do Not Patronize” list. 

In the Ventura district a strike has 
been in progress for six months in the 
richest lemon-growing area of the 
world. Here the California Fruit 
Growers Exchange has made every at- 
tempt to prevent organization of the 
workers. 

It has carried on strikebreaking ac- 
tivities despite the fact that the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor had organ- 
ized 5,000 workers, representing al- 
most 100 per cent of the group. To 
carry out its program the Growers Ex- 
change imported strikebreakers, tried 
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With a tent for shelter, this is one of the fortunate families 
among the Ventura County lemon pickers evicted by the growers 


to eliminate help given by relief agen- 
cies and tried to prevent men, women 
and children from getting a place to 
camp after evicting them from their 
homes. 

The employers’ hope was that these 
un-American activities would break the 
spirit of the members and bring them 
back on bended knees, requesting their 
former jobs under the “Grapes of 
Wrath” conditions. 

To counteract the vicious activities 
of the Growers Exchange and other 
employer associations designed to break 
the union, the American Federation of 
Labor has supplied money, legal talent 
and experienced organizers to assist 
these unfortunate workers and is now 
striking blow after blow against the 
vicious California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change and its collaborators. 

With the aid of the Teamsters and 
other American Federation of Labor 
units throughout the country, a suc- 
cessful boycott has been clamped down 
against the lemon growers in Ventura 
County and the California Fruit Grow- 
ers Exchange. This boycott is now 
effective over the entire Pacific Coast, 
in the Middle West and is extending 
rapidly toward the Eastern seaboard. 

In a number of cities not a single 
box of the infamous “Sunkist” lemon 
products is being handled. 

The byproduct plants in Southern 
California have cooperated very closely 
with the striking workers and have re- 
fused to handle the lemons sent to them 
for processing. 

Through the efforts of the executive 
officers of the American Federation of 





Labor at Washington an appeal has 
been made to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to stop the purchase of surplus 
commodities insofar as Ventura County 
lemons are concerned. This program 
used to give to these anti-union em- 
ployers a million dollars in govern- 
mental aid while they were flouting the 
accepted democratic principles of col- 
lective bargaining. 

A Labor Board case is now on file 
against the California Fruit Growers 
Exchange which should break down 
the resistance offered by these employ- 
ers. On the basis of the Whittier 
case, already upheld, there is every 
indication that the association, which 
has claimed it does not have to deal for 
the lemon pickers, will find that it has 
been in violation of the law. 

In can be easily demonstrated that 
both the pickers and the packers come 
under the National Labor Relations 
Act as workers in interstate commerce 
because the packers are already under 
the act and the pickers interchange in 
their work with the packers. It can 
also be shown that the employes are 
paid not by the individual growers but 
by the California’ Fruit Growers Ex- 
change and are shifted from lemon 
grove to lemon grove to work for dif- 
ferent employers. 

This case should prove clearly that 
both the pickers and the packers come 
under the protection of the National 
Labor Relations Act. If this case 1s 
won, the California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change will then have to deal with the 
union and the victory will be one of the 
greatest for labor in many years. 
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A petition is also being filed with 
the Wage and Hour Division, request- 
an investigation of the activities 

of the California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. These people have been 
paid ten cents below the accepted 
minimum wage, receiving thirty cents 
¢ hour when the minimum was forty. 
If it can be established that these 
workers are under the Wage and Hour 
Law, the penalties inflicted under the 
act upon the California Fruit Grow- 
ers Exchange will be staggering 
enough in all probability to discourage 
other anti-union employers from car- 
rying on similar anti-union programs. 
Every effort of the California Fruit 
Growers Exchange to destroy the mo- 
rale of this courageous and self-sacrific- 
ing group of workers has resulted only 
in developing greater resistance to the 
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LETTER from President William 

Green to all members of Congress 
and a coast-to-coast radio address by 
Secretary-Treasurer George Meany 
made clear at the end of June that the 
American Federation of Labor con- 
tinues firmly opposed to all bills de- 
signed to compel workers to labor with- 
out their consent, despite the prohibi- 
tion of involuntary servitude under the 
Thirteenth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution. 

Representative Carl Vinson of Geor- 
gia, after revealing that he planned to 
bring out on the floor of the House a 
substitute for his original obnoxious 
“cooling off” bill, was visited at his in- 
vitation by an American Federation of 
Labor committee, which told him point- 
blank that his rewritten measure was 
also highly objectionable and would be 
fought with the greatest vigor. 

President Green, in his letter to the 
members of Congress, appealed to them 
to vote against Mr. Vinson’s substitute 
bill, pointing out that, if it were en- 
acted, it would “create bitter feeling and 
resentment among working people.” 

“The effect would be injurious,” 
wrote Mr. Green. “It would retard 
the development of our nation’s defense 
policies. Congress should calmly con- 
sider the whole economic and indus- 
trial situation, and the effect legisla- 
tion such as is proposed in the Vinson 
substitute would have upon our na- 
tional psychology and national unity, 
before voting to enact such a measure 
into law.” 

The leader of 5,000,000 American 
workers, asserting that the National 
Defense Mediation Board has been 
functioning “in a way which meets with 
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Exchange’s vile strikebreaking activi- 
ties. 

The American Labor Citizen, a 
newspaper published as the official 
voice of the Western headquarters of 
the American Federation of Labor, has 
grown in little more than a year into an 
instrument of terrific strength and 
pressure. Pushing the program of the 
American Federation of Labor at all 
times, the paper has made it possible 
to fight back with good effect against 
the powerful interests supported by the 
daily press. Before the establishment 
of the Citizen it was difficult in the ex- 
treme to get a story giving a true pic- 
ture of a labor situation before the 
public. 

The Western office of the American 
Federation of Labor is steadily becom- 
ing more and more important as a fac- 
tor in the American Federation of 


Labor’s progress in the West. Now en- 
tering its third year, the office finds 
that most of the suspicions against the 
purpose of the Western headquarters 
have disappeared. There is steadily de- 
veloping a closer cooperation among 
all the important labor forces in the 
state. 

The need for this cooperation was 
appreciated when the anti-labor groups 
were able to put over—even with a 
terrific fight from all organizer labor— 
the “hot cargo” bill. This act is de- 
signed to hamstring the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in its organization 
activities. 

Labor in California is now to realize 
that its legislative program needs the 
cooperation of all progressive, liberal 
forces and no contributing strength 
can be overlooked in carrying out the 
job of protecting the state’s workers. 


Presses Fight on Slavery Bills 


general public approval,” expressed the 
opinion that Congress would be serving 
the nation best “if it will let well enough 
alone and will accord to the Defense 
Mediation Board, as now constituted, 
the widest opportunity to secure and 
hold the confidence of employers and 
employes throughout the nation.” 

Mr. Green lashed out at various pro- 
visions of the revamped Vinson bill. 
He condemned one section providing 
for compulsory arbitration and attacked 
another section calling for “the practi- 
cal repeal of the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act.” 

Secretary-Treasurer Meany, speak- 
ing from Washington on June 24 over 
a Columbia Broadcasting System hook- 
up, told the nation that a study of the 
American Federation of Labor’s de- 
fense record reveals that “only one 
man-day of work has been lost by an 
A. F. of L. strike for every 2,400 man- 
days of work performed” since the na- 
tional defense program got under way. 

He emphasized that, notwithstand- 
ing this almost 100 per cent record of 
avoidance of production stoppages, the 
Federation is not satisfied and its Exec- 
utive Council has urged all affiliated 
unions to refrain from calling strikes 
interfering with defense production 
“until full opportunity has first been 
given to the Conciliation Service and 
the Mediation Board to bring about a 
peaceful settlement.” 

He informed his listeners that, evi- 
dently because of several recent strikes 
not designed to benefit the workers but 
rather to give aid and comfort to those 
who would destroy the American sys- 
tem of government, “some members of 
Congress are displaying an almost hys- 


terical determination to place repressive 
anti-labor legislation on the books.” 

“They do not seem to realize,” said 
Mr. Meany, “that this is no time to 
attempt to punish all labor for the sins 
of a few individuals. Neither do they 
seem to realize that the enactment of 
such unfair legislation—legislation seek- 
ing to establish in this democratic na- 
tion a totalitarian principle precisely 
like those enunciated by Hitler and his 
gang—would cause terrific resentment 
and bring about a condition of utter 
chaos in industry.” 

Asserting that the national effort 
calls for a “spirit of unity,” the A. F. 
of L. secretary-treasurer warned that 
our democracy cannot be defended “by 
methods which are repulsive to all who 
cherish liberty.” 

“Voluntary avoidance of work stop- 
pages is one thing,” Mr. Meany said, 
“and, in view of the national crisis, 
acceptable to the ‘overwhelming ma- 
jority of American workers. Com- 
pulsory servitude, in flagrant disregard 
of the Thirteenth Amendment to our 
Constitution outlawing slavery for all 
time, is quite another thing and—to be 
quite blunt about it—would not be tol- 
erated by the American people. 

“Were such legislation ever to go on 
the statute books of our country, our 
national unity would be torn to shreds 
and Adolf Hitler, without having fired 
a shot, would have won his greatest 
victory. 

“Not in any narrow spirit but with 
the welfare of our country at heart, the 
American Federation of Labor urges 
with all emphasis that compulsory serv- 
itude legislation ought not to be and 
must not be enacted.” 
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IS 


a LY one-quarter of a 
century ago come the Fourth 
of July, the American Federation 
of Labor Building—the seven- 
floor Washington, D. C., office 
structure housing the headquar- 
ters of what almost all labor 
chroniclers concede to be the out- 
standing trade union movement 
of all time—was formally dedi- 
cated. 

No less a personage than the 
then President of the United 
States was the chief participant in 
the dedication ceremonies. Play- 
ing other leading roles by the side 
of Woodrow Wilson were Presi- 
dent Samuel Gompers of the 
American Federation of Labor 
and William B. Wilson, the first 
United States Secretary of Labor. 

In the twenty-five years that 
have elapsed since that historic 
occasion, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor Building at Massachu- 
setts Avenue and Ninth Street, North- 
west, has become one of the best-known 
landmarks of our nation’s gorgeous 
capital city. 

In those twenty-five years many 
thousands of persons—from every cor- 
ner of the United States and from 
other countries as well—have been in- 
side the building, either on business 
or as sightseers. And many times that 
number have viewed the House. of 
Labor from the outside and been 
moved upon reading the cornerstone 
inscription : 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 

FOUNDED 1881 
THIS EDIFICE ERECTED FOR SERVICE 
IN THE CAUSE OF 


LABOR—JUSTICE—FREEDOM—HUMANITY 
1915-1916 


The story of the dedication of the 
American Federation of Labor Build- 
ing was graphically told in the August, 
1916, issue of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST. The article, while unsigned, 
was in all probability written by Presi- 
dent Gompeérs himself, in his capacity 
as the magazine’s editor. 

That account, under the heading 
“A. F. of L. Building Dedicated,” 
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now—more than 9,000 days later— 
makes interesting reading and, in ob- 
servance of the anniversary, is here 
reproduced in only slightly condensed 
form : 

“The formal dedication of the new 
American Federation of Labor office 
building occurred on July Fourth, the 
nation’s Independence Day. No more 
appropriate time could have been 
chosen, for the labor movement repre- 
sents the daily efforts of the workers 
to give practical expression to the 
principles contained in the Declaration 
of Independence. 

“It was an occasion toward which 
the wage-earners have looked for years, 
when there might be in this country 
a national labor temple which should 
be the center of a movement to protect 
and bring betterment into the lives of 
the workers. 

“It was about thirty-six years ago 
that a group of representatives of trade 
unions gathered together in Terre 
Haute and later in Pittsburgh to or- 
ganize a federation of trade and labor 
unions. That purpose was undoubt- 
edly the result of an understanding 
between a little group of true trade 
unionists who had pledged their lives 


YEARS OLD 


to the labor movement and had 
declared that nothing should 
swerve them from service to 
humanity in that movement. It 
was that little band of true trade 
unionists who gave direction and 
tone to the federation of trade 
unions and gave the federation 
its basic principle. 

“The fundamental power of 
the workers is their creative labor 
power. Efforts to protect them- 
selves and to promote their own 
interests must come through their 
control of their labor power. The 
right to determine under what 
conditions their labor power shall 
be exercised must be retained by 
the workers. 

“Upon that foundation the 
American Federation of Labor 
has grown from an organization 
of about 50,000 to one that num- 
bers two and a half millions. The 
achievements of these thirty-six years 
of growth and activity are typified in 
the labor temple that was dedicated 
on Independence Day. The achieve- 
ment of this purpose demonstrates that 
the labor movement is now a potent 
factor in national life and has earned 
a place of responsibility and honorable 
recognition. 

“Whatever of achievement and rec- 
ognition has come to the organized 
labor movement is the result of per- 
sistence and well -directed struggle 
against untold opposition. 

“It speaks something for what has 
been accomplished that the President 
of the United States accepted the invi- 
tation to deliver the chief address 
made at the dedication of labor’s tem- 
ple. Nor was the President alone in 
his desire to express his appreciation 
of the significance and importance of 
the labor movement. 

“There were present also the Vice- 
President of the United States, mem- 
bers of the President’s Cabinet, mem- 
bers of the United States Congress and 
other governmental officials. 

“But while these represented con- 
stituted government, there was a more 
important representation — the repre- 
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INSIDE THE A. F. of L. BUILDING TOD 


The driving force behind all the rami- 
fied activity that goes on in the American 
Federation of Labor Building is the high 
purpose of trade unionism—to better the 
lot of every worker, of hand or brain, man 
or woman, and in so doing to contribute 
constantly to the strengthening of our 
precious democracy. 

Because they realize that their work is 
worthwhile, that it helps the working peo- 
ple of the nation to live fuller, richer lives, 
all the 125 persons who work in the A. F. 
of L. Building—from President Green 
down the line to the newest stenographer 
or office boy—give their jobs everything 
that’s in them. They work hard and love 
it. 

One of the busiest spots in the entire 
building is the telephone room. Local 
calls handled by the switchboard total 
360,000 a year. This is not counting the 
numerous long-distance calls and the 400- 
odd intramural calls each day. 

The research staff, whose work com- 
prises a number of varied activities, is al- 
ways going at high speed. It has to—to 
get its work done. It prepares data for 
wage and collective bargaining negotia- 
tions, supplies affiliated unions with in- 
formation important to them obtained 
from government agencies and makes all 
sorts of studies for the officers of the 
Federation and for the A. F. of L.’s hous- 


ing, social security, education and othe 
committees. 

The basic activity of the movement 
ing organizing, things are always hy 
ming in the organization chief’s offieg 

The bookkeeping department is 
busy with a multiplicity of financial mat. 
ters. With 106 national and internation 
unions and 1,600 directly affiliated unions 
to be serviced, the department’s job isa 
huge one. The department issues mor 
than 14,000 checks a year. 

Two million pieces of organizational 
and educational literature are shipped 
from the stock room every twelvemonth, 
while the mail room in the same period 
sends out 150,000 letters and 600,00 
other pieces of mail of divers sorts. 

The publicity department produces 
close to 200 general press releases per 
annum, in addition to turning out the 
weekly clipsheet which goes to the editors 
of the hundreds of labor newspapers and 
magazines throughout the nation. 

Probably the busiest place in the build- 
ing—as a month draws to a close—is the 
office in which the Federation’s official 
organ, the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, is 
edited. As press-time nears one can often 
find the lights blazing in that sanctum at 
three o’clock in the morning. 

Now, without further ado, what say we 
set out on a pictorial tour of the building? 
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~ Defense Profits Are Enormous 


FULL year of the defense pro- 

gram is now history. It is time 
for a scrutiny of profits. Have profits 
been huge or puny? Has all business 
benefited or only the defense indus- 
tries? 

First of all we must have a yardstick 
by which to measure profits. The gov- 
ernment has said that all profits above 
eight per cent on a company’s invested 
capital are excess profits for tax pur- 
poses. This is the average figure used 
in the first World War, and the same 
figure was used by Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau a few weeks ago 
in advancing his proposal for an ex- 
cess-profits tax for this war. 


will be $1,750,000,000, by the best fore- 
casts, or twenty-three times the 1936 
figure. 

Profits in 1940 averaged 32 per cent 
on capital for the ten leading com- 
panies, and the 1941 outlook is for still 
higher profits, even after a liberal al- 
lowance for increased taxes. 

These ten companies manufacture 
more than nine-tenths of the country’s 
airplane output ; their combined income, 
after taxes in 1940, was $65,000,000 
on a combined capital of $204,380,000. 

Applying our yardstick for excess 
profits to each company separately, we 
find that the industry in 1940 earned 


held a monopoly on production of new 
aluminum from ore. 

With airplane production suddenly 
stepped up to eight times the prewar 
volume, huge expansion of aluminum- 
producing capacity was immediately 
needed. The government at once put 
this urgent requirement before the 
Aluminum Company of America. It 
refused to expand. Pressure was 
brought from every possible angle, 
Still the sitdown strike of this company 
persisted. 

It was not until proceedings were 
instituted under the Anti-Trust Law 
that the company finally was forced to 

make the necessary expan- 





sion, and then not until six 





It is a conservative figure, 
because normal or average 
profits have been around six 
per cent throughout industry 
in profitable years in the past. 
Therefore, we are generous 
if we use this as our yard- 
stick: Profits over eight per 
cent on invested capital are 





May, 
April, 1941f... 
May, 1940..... 

+ Preliminary. 


A. F. of L. Unemployment Figures 


Total 
Employed 


Total 
Labor Force 


19417.... 


+ Revised. 


Total 
Unemployed 


54,519,000 48,370,000 6,149,000 
54,483,000 47,635,000 6,848,000 
53,956,000 44,244,000 9,712,000 


vital months had been lost. 
Time lost through strikes of 
workers pales to insignifi- 
cance in comparison with 
this strike which slowed 
down our whole airplane pro- 
gram, put us months behind 
schedule at a period when 











time is everything. 





high or excess profits. 

In the first quarter of 1941 
(latest figures) we find that 295 lead- 
ing manufacturing corporations earned 
an average of 12% per cent on invested 
capital (annual rate), even after laying 
aside tremendous reserves for taxes. 
Clearly, business as a whole is not 
doing badly. 

The real story of defense profits, 
however, is being written by those 
large companies to which the Army and 
Navy have given defense contracts and 
by other large companies producing 
the raw materials for defense equip- 
ment. The favored industries are air- 
planes, aluminum, automobiles, ammu- 
nition, shipbuilding, steel. 

Now let us apply our yardstick to 
the airplane industry, manufacturing 
America’s key defense weapon. Is it 
making profits above eight per cent on 
capital? Let’s take a look at the rec- 
ord both before and after the defense 
program got under way. 

The defense program has made his- 
tory in the airplane industry. Five 
years ago airplane companies were 
struggling along with a combined sales 
volume of $77,000,000. This was 
enough to bring a normal profit to most 
companies. 

Some progress was made, to be sure, 
as air transport expanded, but the 
really huge sales volumes came with 
the defense program. Sales in 1940 


were $544,000,000; in 1941 the figure 
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$49,000,000 in excess profits, or $544 
per worker. 

With this huge fortune flowing from 
defense, what has been done for air- 
plane wage-earners? Until the Sum- 
mer of 1940 the minimum. wage for 
the great Pacific Coast center of this 
industry was 50 cents an hour, con- 
trasting with 62% cents in the steel 
industry. Then came the drive of 
A. F. of L. machinists in Boeing’s 
Seattle plant, raising the minimum to 
62% cents. Other increases followed, 
but they have been small. 

Some companies are still paying the 
miserably low minimum of 55 cents an 
hour, which contrasts with the new 
72¥%4-cent minimum in steel, although 
airplane profits are far above steel 
profits. The average wage for the in- 
dustry is at the low figure of 79 cents, 
compared with $1.05 in automobiles. 

Airplane work requires even more 
skill than work on automobiles; and 
the airplane industry’s profits in gen- 
eral are higher than automobile profits. 
Yet the wage for airplanes is 26 cents 
per hour below that for automobiles. 
The industry could well afford to lift 
its workers to the auto industry level. 

Take another story, even more strik- 
ing. Until very recently, the nation 
depended on one company for its raw 
aluminum, basic material for airplanes. 
The Aluminum Company of America 





Today the company’s mo- 
nopoly has fortunately been broken by 
an arrangement for the Reynolds 
Metals Company to produce aluminum. 

Despite its six months’ delay in 
meeting the nation’s need, the Alumi- 
num Company of America is enjoying 
its highest production and _ highest 
profits of all time. Because of its long 
monopoly control, the company has in 
the past a record of exceptional profits. 

Today, with profits even above its 
usual high levels, Alcoa looks forward 
to peak profits for years ahead. Col- 
lapsing twenty years of normal expan- 
sion into one year, it will be running 
new and old plants alike to capacity 
for an indefinite period. 

In 1940 Alcoa’s net income was 
$44,146,000 on a net worth of $206, 
176,000, or a profit of 21 per cent. 
And its 1941 profits, even with higher 
taxes and a slight boost in wages, will 
probably equal 1940’s. The company’s 
excess profits (over eight per cent) 
last year were nearly $28,000,000— 
more than enough to give all the 28,000 
wage-earners in the industry in 1940 a 
wage increase of 45 cents per hour. 

What wage increases has it given! 
We can find record only of an eight 
cents per hour wage increase to 17, 
employes in the Spring of 1941 and an 
adjustment of one cent to six cents per 
hour to 6,000 employes on June 10. 
The total of the wage increases 
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amounts to $7,000,000 per year, or 
about one-quarter of the company’s 
excess profits. 

This company, with 1940 excess 
profits equal to 45 cents per hour per 
worker, has given an increase of eight 
cents or less. This compares with the 
increase of 10 cents granted this Spring 
in the steel and auto industries. The 
aluminum wage today is 75 cents an 
hour compared to $1.05 in autos and 
95 cents in steel. 

The company could well afford to 
pay wages equal to autos or higher. 
Yet thousands of its employes still get 
less than the bare subsistence wage of 
67-cents per hour today, while its 
profits exceed those of the steel in- 
dustry and at least equal automobile 
profits. 

Space limitations prevent us from 
giving the story of other defense indus- 
tries in detail, but a few figures from 
corporation. records will round out the 
picture. Compare the following profit 
record of leading companies in first 
quarter 1941 with our eight per cent 
yardstick. The figures show percent- 
age earned on capital (net worth), 
after large reserves for taxes, to cover 
expected tax increases: Chemicals, 15 
per cent; electrical equipment, 15 per 
cent; machinery, 14 per cent ; automo- 
biles, 24 per cent for General Motors 
and nine per cent for five other com- 
panies; steel, 11 per cent; shipbuild- 
ing, three leading companies show 
profits of 13 to 35 per cent. These 
industries are earning double a normal 
profit. 

Profits are also high in non-defense 
industries, though slightly below peak 
defense profits. 

Wages in manufacturing are up, on 
the average, only severi per cent from 
last year, and average hourly earnings 
for all workers are 71 cents per hour. 
Compare this with the minimum cost 
of keeping a family of five in health 
and efficiency, which is $1.05 per hour 
with full-time work; or with the mini- 
mum cost of a bare subsistence living 
level for a family of four, which is 67 
cents an hour with full-time work. 

And note that today, even after de- 
fense had brought huge profits, 68 per 
cent of American families and single 
persons are still earning less than 
$2,000 a year, the minimum for health 
and efficiency by the generally accepted 
Heller Committee budget. 

Clearly there has been no general 
recognition throughout industry of 
workers’ right to share in the defense 
profits they are helping to create. 
Wage increases have been granted 
where strong unions could demand 
them, but many companies able to pay a 
comfortable living wage are still hold- 
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ing workers below the bare minimum. 


What about taxes? We note that 
companies are laying aside huge re- 
serves for taxes this year, expecting a 
substantial tax increase; that over and 
above these reserves they are making 
large profits. Will the government 
capture some of these high profits? 

Since the companies owe their de- 
fense earnings to the government, it is 
only logical that taxes on profits should 
contribute substantially to the govern- 
ment’s defense cost. This applies espe- 
cially to taxes on excess profits. 

Two important types of excess- 
profits taxation have been proposed. 
The United States Treasury proposed 
to tax all profits over eight per cent on 
invested capital, as was done in the 
last war. This would be a true excess- 
profits tax. The Treasury proposal, 
however, was turned down by the 
House Ways and Means Committee, 
which is considering its own proposal, 
namely, to tax only defense profits. 

Under the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee’s plan, a company would pay 
excess-profits tax only when its earn- 
ings were higher than they had been on 
the average between 1936 and 1939. 
A company with earnings averaging 15 
per cent on capital from 1936 to 1939 
would pay excess-profits tax not on all 
profit over eight per cent but on all 
profit over 15 per cent! This is the 
provision now in effect, and the pro- 
posal is to keep this provision and raise 
the rates 10 per cent and also to raise 
the normal income tax (on all profits) 
from 24 to 30 per cent. 

This proposal ignores the principle 
of true excess-profits taxation. It does 





not recognize that profit over and 
above a generous return on capital 
should be used to defray the public 
expense. It simply says to companies, 
“We will tax you only on the increase 
in profits you have made after the de- 
fense program started.” 

It will allow millions of dollars in 
profits to escape the so-called excess- 
profits levy. It will permit the com- 
panies which have been strongest and 
most profitable to enjoy the biggest 
exemptions. It will bear heavily on 
those weaker companies which have not 
in the past earned more than eight per 
cent, for as soon as they reach eight 
per cent they will now be taxed for 
excess profits. 

In addition to the tax exemption on 
pre-defense profits, industry has been 
protected on its investment in plant 
expansion. In industry generally, 
companies refused. to undertake plant 
expansion programs until legislation 
had been passed to allow them to write 
off their investment in five years and 
to use their profits for this purpose, 
escaping taxes on profits so used. This 
delay cost the defense program months 
of time which never can be made up. 
Even after the law passed, 73 per cent 
of the plant expansion had to be pro- 
vided from government funds. 

To sum up: Industry has been pro- 
tected from loss due to plant expan- 
sion; profit averages earned before de- 
fense are exempted from excess-profits 
taxes; profits of leading companies are 
tremendous, and throughout industry 
profits are running well above average. 

How’s business? Business, brother, 
is just fine, 
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Our Immediate Obligation 


THE COMMUNIST invasion of the labor 

movement is not just a labor matter. Its 
ultimate objective is political and social revo- 
lution. This was made plain to the nation in 
recent defense strikes under Communist 
leaders. Because the invasion threatens by 
way of the labor movement, a heavy respon- 
sibility rests upon responsible labor leaders 
and equally upon rank and file membership. 
Treachery is the Communists’ method, and 
against treachery the whole membership must 
be alert. 

Communist invaders usually deny party 
membership, in accord with Moscow orders. 
Persons on special missions are relieved of 
cards. But they are always on guard, driven 
by the fervor of zealots, always urging aggres- 
sive action, promoting dissension, always dis- 
crediting the integrity of persons in places of 
responsibility and seeking to overthrow exist- 
ing institutions and practices. 

The American Federation of Labor has 
been the bulwark against Communist activi- 
ties in this country. 

In order to keep their pernicious propa- 
ganda under control, we vigorously opposed 
diplomatic or trade relations with the Soviet 
government. 

When a section of the Federation seceded— 
unwilling to abide by majority rule—the 
Communists seized upon this opportunity, to- 
gether with useful fellow-travelers, to get into 
American unions, where they have been active 
and vocal in carrying out party policies. 

The results were unmistakable on the strike- 
bound Pacific Coast and in unions under ir- 
responsible leadership in mass production in- 
dustries. 

Lax administration of the immigration 
laws and failure to deport known Commu- 
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nists have contributed to present difficulties. 
Strikes in defense production, continuing in 
defiance of all attempts to negotiate agree- 
ments and to mediate differences, have in- 
creased the menace to the cause of democracy 
and human freedom. 

Meanwhile, the head of the dual labor 
movement, which has given Communists their 
opportunity and which offers sanctuary to all 
rebels from American Federation of Labor 
discipline, is raising funds to defeat deporta- 
tion of Harry Bridges, the alien who has been 
disrupting unions on the West Coast. The 
representative of that dual movement who sus- 
pended those responsible for the strike in the 
North American Company takes time out to 
testify on behalf of Bridges and to deny that 
the men he suspended are Communist party 
members. 

Such quibbling to establish a technical dif- 
ference between Communist card members, 
those who follow the Communist party line 
and fellow-travelers is of no practical impor- 
tance when all are seeking to disrupt Amer- 
ican life and to make way for a totalitarian 
order. 

* * * 

Against the Communist-line invasion of our 
unions, American labor has its first call to war. 
Here is a major danger that threatens our way 
of life. The final consequences are obvious in 
the use of the Army at the North American 
plant. As we value our inherent right to 
strike and the liberty which is born under a 
democracy, let us fight the enemy in our 
midst. 

An American attack against the enemy bor- 
ing within our unions should follow these 
lines: 

(1) No Communist should be permitted to 
act as an officer of any union affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. 


Amer acTiONIS! 














(2) No delegate from a Communist-off- 
cered union or any person advocating Com- 
munism should be accepted by a central body 
or State Federation of Labor. 

(3) Every union member should realize 
his personal responsibility for doing his part 
in keeping his union American and that duty 
consists in these essential acts: (a) attending 
union meetings, (b) following and under- 
standing what is done, (c) getting full re- 
ports from all persons to whom union work is 
delegated, (d) challenging any proposal or 
any policy that does not conform to demo- 
cratic principles and constructive methods. 

(4) Mass meetings should be held and rep- 
resentatives should appear at appropriate 
community meetings to keep the public ad- 
vised of labor’s desire to render constructive 
service in this national emergency. Preserva- 
tion of democracy is peculiarly labor’s cause. 

Membership in a trade union is a way of 
life. When entering this way of life the 
worker took an obligation. It implies accept- 
ance by the individual of responsibility for 
ordering his life in accord with union prin- 
ciple. Unionism is in response to desires of 
individuals for higher opportunities to direct 
their lives accordingly. Union of individuals 
brings power—and hence responsibility. 

The whole nation depends upon unions to 
maintain Americanism on the labor front. It 
is futile to fight the dictators on the military 
front if we abdicate the labor front to the 
Communists and those who follow the Com- 
munist party line. 

The right-about face of the Communist 
party since the Nazi invasion of Russia con- 
stitutes no reason for us to alter our attitude 
toward them. Our policy is based upon their 
opposition to freedom of speech and press, 
freedom of assemblage, freedom to organize 
into independent free trade unions and free- 
dom to worship in accord with the dictates of 
our consciences. 

Communists’ support of the defense pro- 
gram in order to aid the Soviet Union does 
not remove the reasons why labor fights them 
as deadly enemies. Whatever foreign policy 
the administration may follow as a military 
expedient, there can be no reversal of our un- 
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relenting opposition to Communists within 


our democracy. 
a * * 


Let us not be deterred from our determina- 


tion to defend our American institutions by 


such spurious charges as “purge” or “red- 
baiting” by those who want special privilege 
for the Communists. What we are contend- 
ing for is infinitely more than eradication of 
Communists. We are contending for and 
ready to defend opportunities for personal 
freedom and personal living. We must have 
the moral courage to deal with the foes of 
unionism and democracy. 

We desire for ourselves and our children to 
keep open opportunities for continuous prog- 
ress and intellectual freedom. We know that 
these opportunities. will continue available 
only as we use them with wisdom and concern 
for the consequences of decisions upon others. 

Self-discipline is essential for the mainte- 
nance of democratic institutions and is vitally 
essential to unionism. 

New unions are suddenly conscious of the 
great power that exists in any organized 
group. That power, if wisely directed, brings 
continuous progress. Used for selfish inter- 
ests and for demonstrations of power, it in- 
vites repressions and curbs. 

In this time of worldwide peril to the cause 
of human freedom, it is fitting for a revival of 
unionism and individual determination to put 
the cause of human freedom above all other 
considerations. We can keep our hard-earned 
opportunities for freedom by the dignity and 
integrity with which we keep the trust that 
democracy implies. : 

Let me commend to you the last message to | 
trade unionists by the founder of our move- 
ment, Samuel Gompers: 

“Say to them that as I kept the faith I ex- 
pect they will keep the faith. They must 
carry on. Say to them that a union man car- 
rying a card cannot be a good citizen unless , 
he upholds American institutions, and he is a 
poor citizen if he upholds American institu- 
tions and forgets his obligations to his trade 
associations.” 


Wer 
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LABOR PERSONALITY OF THE MONTH 








TEP RIGHT up, folks, and make 


yourselves acquainted with one 
of the ablest and most likable fellows 
in all the vast American labor move- 
ment. What’s hisname? Why, none 
other than Andy Myrup, of course! 
That solid, friendly, earnest, far-see- 
ing trade unionist who became chief 
of the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers in 1907 and who has con- 
tinued to hold that high position ever 
since because the members of the or- 
ganization have always been smart 
enough to know a good man when they 
saw one. 

Andy Myrup’s title in his powerful 
international—powerful, incidentally, 
thanks very largely to Andy’s efforts, 
though, being a modest man, he in- 
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sists that it’s his colleagues who de- 
serve the credit, rather than he—is 
secretary-treasurer, not president. 

Does that surprise you? Well, 
here’s the reason: The Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers International 
Union does not have a president. 
Under the union’s organizational set- 
up there are three international offi- 
cers. One is the corresponding secre- 
tary, one is the financial secretary and 
the third is the secretary-treasurer. 
But the secretary-treasurer—even 
though he doesn’t carry the title of* 
president—is recognized by all as head 
man. 

The name of Andy Myrup is today 
virtually a synonym for the Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers Interna- 





tional Union. Whenever that organ. 

‘ization comes into mind, the name of 
its ranking officer is immediately ag. 
sociated with its prestige and actiy. 
ities. And with an alert, progressive 
membership of more than 100,000, 
large sections of which enjoy high 
wages and excellent working condi- 
tions that are the envy of workers jn 
other trades, and with an astute lead- 
ership that possesses an unetring in- 
stinct for doing the right thing at the 
right time, the prestige enjoyed by the 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers js 
very, very considerable. 

The international union which Andy 
Myrup has been leading so skillfully 
for close to thirty-five years came into 
existence not quite six years after 
Andy’s birth. 

The Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers International Union—they 
christened it the Journeymen Bakers 
but changed the name to the present 
one not long afterward—entered the 
scene on the thirteenth day of Janu- 
ary, in the year 1886, and the place 
was Pittsburgh. Whereas Brother 
Myrup’s birth occurred on the thir- 
teenth day of March, ’way back there 
in ’80, and the place was old Copen- 
hagen, in the Denmark that now lies 
unhappily under contemptible Adolf 
Hitler’s hobnailed boot. 

Incidentally, human superstitions to 
the contrary notwithstanding, neither 
the Bakery and Confectionery Work- 
ers nor Mr. Myrup did badly in 
selecting No. 13 as a natal day. They 
have both had their ups and downs, 
they have both had to struggle, yes. 
But they have both been successful— 
wonderfully successful. Of course, 
you can-'no more separate the success 
of the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers -from the success of Andy 
Myrup than you can—at this late date 
—convince the world that Damon and 
Pythias were bitter enemies who 
hated the sight of each other. The 
success of Andy Myrup is the success 
of the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers; they both traveled to the top 
together. 

When Andy was a bright-eyed lad 
of thirteen a great thing happened to 
him. He took ship—he and his par- 

ents, we should say—for the best of all 
lands, the democratic, liberty-loving 
United States of America: And not 
very many months after his arrival in 
the Western Hemisphere the youngster 
entered the baking trade. This was out 
in Racine, Wis., and the year was 18% 
and the tempo of American life, friends, 
was not what it is today. 
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Like countless millions of boys before 
and since, the youthful Andy was not 
content to settle down just then; he 
wanted to see the country. So about 
the time of the Spanish-American War 
—by then he had become a journeyman 
baker—Andy sallied forth to do a bit of 
looking around. He journeyed through- 
out the nation, found California a great 
deal to his liking and spent three years 
out there, working at his trade. 

Andy then returned to the Middle 
West. In Chicago he became active in 
the affairs of Bakers’ Local 62 imme- 
diately upon his affiliation with that 
branch of the international, which event 
took place in 1901. Three years Jater, 
at the age of twenty-four, Brother 
Myrup was elected business agent. 

Well, there’s no use beating about 
the bush. The simple truth is just this 
—as business agent Andy was plenty 
good! 

He realized that he had a sacred duty 
to the men he was working for—the 
members of Local 62—and he fulfilled 
his obligations to them in every partic- 
ular. He showed that he had brains 
and sincerity, determination and a fight- 
ing heart, the powers of sensible, con- 
vincing speech and a willingness to 
work for the union around the clock 
if necessary. 

In brief, Andy Myrup was a find 
and Local 62 knew it. Mighty soon 
every other local in the international 
knew it, too, for—then as now—good 
news travels fast. 

So when Andy had been business 
agent only a very short time he was 
promoted to a place on the international 
union’s general executive board. This 
was in September of 1905. 

On the executive board Andy’s traits 
and talents were just as outstanding as 
they had been in the lesser sphere of 
his own local union, with the conse- 
quence that, when 1907 rolled around, 
Mr. Andrew Myrup found himself 
elected to the international union’s 
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No. 1 office, that of secretary-treasurer. 
And, as already reported, in that office 
he has remained since at the insistence 
of a pleased and warmly appreciative 
membership. 

In the more than three decades that 
Andy Myrup has led the Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers International 
Union, that organization has made truly 
phenomenal advances. Wages used to 
be pitifully small, the hours intolerably 
long, the working conditions incredibly 
vile. Today pay envelopes for bench 
and machine hands, who constitute the 
major part of the membership, are 
twice and three times as fat as they used 
to be; the five-day, forty-hour week 
prevails in most of the larger shops ; the 
workers have decent, healthful places 
in which to perform their tasks. 

One of the great achievements of the 
bakers’ organization under Secretary- 
Treasurer Myrup’s aegis has been the 
colossally expanded use of the union’s 
label on the products made by self-re- 
specting American workers proud to 
belong to the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers International and to the 


American Federation of Labor. Bil- 
lions of these labels, turned out in the 
union’s own printing plant, are used 
annually. 

And not to be minimized is the great 
public service which the union has ren- 
dered in wiping out the slovenly old- 
time cellar bakeries, the workers in 
which toiled such long hours and under 
such atrocious conditions that they ob- 
viously could not be in the pink of 
health. Union shops today are clean, 
sanitary, healthful. And the public can 






thank Andy Myrup and his colleagues 
for the change. 

One of the things that Andy believes 
in very strongly is democracy. He be- 
lieves in it as a union proposition, as a 
national proposition, as a universal 
proposition. And to show that it isn’t 
just a case of voicing noble sentiments, 
he has seen to it that the Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers International 
Union is run strictly along democratic 
lines. The referendum is used exten- 
sively. 

Andy Myrup is a great family man. 
He takes pride in his family and is very 
devoted to the members thereof. Also 
he is a great host. He simply loves to 
be with people—with “regular fellows” 
—and to spend an evening at Andy’s 
home is to have a grand time, a time 
to be remembered and cherished. 

As you would expect, Andy Myrup 
is very much of a “regular fellow” 
himself. He enjoys prizefights and 
has a splendid sense of humor. 

Mr. Myrup is easily one of the top- 
flight executives in American labor. He 
possesses one of the finest minds in the 
movement and, under a somewhat aus- 
tere exterior, has a kindliness and hu- 
man understanding which have won 
for him the respect and the love not 
only of his own membership but of 
everyone who knows him. 

No better tipoff on Andy Myrup’s 
character is available than the reveal- 
ing rule by which he has lived his fruit- 
ful life: 

“Tf you can’t say anything good about 
a man, just keep quiet and smile.” 

A great fellow, that Andy Myrup! 
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THE OTHER 
FELLOWS JOB 


| pes IS one of mankind’s greatest 
allies. Yet, paradoxically enough, 
it is also responsible for widespread 
destruction of life and property. 

The date of man’s discovery of fire 
is buried in the dim past, but we are 
safe in assuming that the discovery was 
an accident. Man undoubtedly became 
acquainted with fire through witness- 
ing the destruction of dense forests, 
ignited by lightning or volcanic activity. 

The sight of fire in all its fury must 
have filled our ancestors with dread, 
and it is little wonder that prehistoric 
man learned to exercise some control 
over fire long before he acquired 
knowledge of its creation or use. 

But history tells us that man has 
never been able to control fire com- 
pletely. And it is from this inability 
to control fire that man’s universal fear 
of it stems. 

Because of our innate desire for self- 
preservation, it is only natural that fire- 
fighting should play such an important 
role in the history of civilization. 

The origin of organized fire-fighting 
is, like the discovery of fire, shrouded 
in the mists of time. Doubtless early 
volunteers attempted to check the wrath 
of fire by carrying buckets and jars of 
water to extinguish the flames. It is 
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By FRED W. BAER 


President, International 
Association of Fire Fighters 


certain that they worked without much, 
if any, organization. 

The development and application of 
the first hand fire engine dates back 
to some 200 years before the Christian 
era. A manuscript written by Heron 
describes a type of hand engine used in 
Egypt during the days of the Ptolemies. 
In addition to this double forcing pump 
arrangement, buckets and hooks and 
ladders were used in that ancient era 
to fight fires. There is no record of 
organized fire-fighting during that 
period. 

The first organized fire-fighting of 
which we have a record existed in 
ancient Rome and was organized about 
22 B. C. by the Emperor Caesar Au- 
gustus. But even though Rome’s fire 
department was later enlarged and re- 
organized, it proved miserably futile 
in its efforts to quench the flames of 
the burning city on the day Nero chose 
to make music while his people per- 
ished. 

Because of the ineffectiveness of fire- 
fighting at the time of the mammoth 
London fire in 1666, staggering loss of 
life and property occurred, thus giving 
the impetus for plans to prevent any 





such catastrophe in the future. Fire 
insurance and organized fire-fighting 
to protect this insurance were perma- 
nent results of the London fire. 

The first fire company in America 
was organized in Boston in 1678. It 
was an exclusive affair, protecting the 
property of its members only. This 
type of fire organization was sup- 
planted by volunteer groups formed on 
a purely free-lance basis, fighting fires 
wherever and whenever they occurred 
in the towns in which the volunteer 
outfits were located. 

During this early period some no- 
table advances were made. One of 
these was the introduction of the hand 
fire engine. Another was the inven- 
tion of the fire hose. 

The first hose was made of leather; 
cotton fabric hose is the type in gen- 
eral use today. Cotton hose is con- 
structed of either one or two fabric 
jackets encircling a rubber lining. 

In 1822 the suction fire engine was 
invented, completely revolutionizing 
the existing methods of fire-fighting. 

The invention of the steam fire en- 
gine in 1829 proved to be a direct blow 
at the huge volunteer forces. After 
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the adoption of this type of engine 
fewer men were needed, but the serv- 
ices of these men were required at all 
times. This was the introduction of 
the paid, full-time department system 
prevalent today. 

The establishment of this system 
was gradual, starting with the heads 
of the departments, who were the first 
to devote all their time to the job, and 
fnally including the entire force. 

Progress in the fire-fighting profes- 
sion has been very rapid since the paid 
system was established. Personnel, 
equipment, water supply and methods 
have been continuously improved. 

The last revolution in fire-fighting 
occurred in 1903 when the motor ap- 
paratus commenced to supplant the 
steam pumper and horse-drawn appa- 
ratus. Today one may see in any fire 
department the application of the gaso- 
line engine to the job of fire-fighting. 

But what of the men who make up 
today’s fire companies—the men to 
whom we turn at the first dread cry of 
“Fire!’? The public has learned to 
depend on the fireman but it often has 
only the vaguest conception of his 
work. 

The essential qualifications of mod- 
ern firemen are education, training and 
courage. Their job demands the ut- 
most in efficiency. They must have a 
thorough knowledge of their district— 
the locations of buildings and streets, 
of water mains and plugs. 

They are required to have first-hand 
information concerning sprinkler sys- 
tems and about fire hazards and the 








danger of these to adjoining property. 

Every week they go through drills 
on stacking furniture and covering it 
wiih tarps ; how to give first aid in case 
of accident ; what to do under any and 
all circumstances. 

Firemen must be on the’ alert day 
and night. Always they are listening 
for the bell or the fire phone. They 
are men trained in their work and their 
duty. No two-fires are alike. Experi- 
ence is the best lesson, the best drilling, 
the best training in this exacting job. 

Suppose your home is in flames and 
you sound the alarm. In early times 
church bel!s were used to summon the 
firemen to duty; but today when you 
pull the alarm box, a signal is regis- 
tered in the control station where the 
attendant on duty swiftly identifies its 
location and immediately passes the 
information on to the proper fire house, 
which is the one serving the district in 
which the box is located. 

The fire companies receive this in- 
formation over a tape in Morse code 
or by a loud-speaking system whereby 
the operator at the alarm headquarters 
is able to give the information orally 
to the different fire houses. 

The minute the message is received, 
whether night or day, trained firemen 
spring to their stations on the fire- 
fighting apparatus and roll out the 
door. In a typical city district two 
engines, a truck and a squad car go to 
every fire on an alarm. 

With the picture of the given loca- 
tion in the mind of every man, it is the 
responsibility of the driver to dodge 
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One of the most important and least publicized duties of firemen 
is searching out fire hazards and causing their prompt removal 
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This part of the job is fraught 
with danger to valiant workers 


traffic, ride the brake and reach the 
location as quickly as possible. 

By the time the apparatus has 
stopped in front of the fire, the captain 
has figured out what he needs—a line, 
a booster or just a small chemical. 
The companies are organized into en- 
gine, hook and ladder, and hose com- 
panies so that there will be no loss of 
time, energy or efficiency. The men on 
the rear unload the hose, the two 
nozzle lines are carried up to the build- 
ing and the driver drives on to the 
nearest plug and connects the line. 

While this is going on, the ladder 
men have placed the necessary ladders 
and the salvage men are inside the 
smoke-filled house, stacking furniture, 
removing pictures -and curtains from 
the walls and covering the whole with 
heavy canvas or tarps to protect it from 
the heat and water damage. All this 
is done before there can be any venti- 
lating, owing to the fact that an open 
window or door will only fan the 
flames. 

And when the water comes through 
to the nozzle of the hose the duty of 
the firemen begins. Their first duty-is 
to save life; that comes before any- 
thing else. Then comes the effort to 
save property and cut down the damage 
done by either fire or water. 

Not knowing what the conditions in 
the house are, not able to see where 
they are putting their feet, not know- 
ing what kind of hole they may plunge 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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66 E DO NOT lack the means of 


producing food in abundance 
and variety. Our task is to translate 
this abundance into reality for every 
American family.” 

A cross-section of the country re- 
sponded to this challenging summons 
of President Roosevelt by attending the 
recent National Nutrition Conference 
for Defense in Washington. 

Hundreds of delegates from social 
agencies, scientific organizations, insti- 
tutions and the labor movement met to 
explore the problem of nutrition in a 
democracy girding itself for battle. The 
question presenting itself to these dele- 
gates was how to utilize to best advan- 
tage our soil and resources as well as 
our knowledge and skills in production 
for the health of the population and the 
well-being of the farmers. 

In these days of total war Napoleon’s 
maxim about an army fighting on its 
stomach is still true—but it is now par- 
ticularly applicable to the nation as a 
whole. Yet—in spite of the fact that 
our storehouses are filled with sur- 
pluses—over forty per cent of the 
American people are not getting enough 
food, nor the right kind that is essen- 
tial to maintain health and vigor. 

Scientists have underscored the im- 
portance of proper food by pointing out 
that if every one in America had an 
adequate diet, ten years could be added 
to our active life span. The advances 
in our knowledge of nutrition have 
made it clear that the food an individual 
eats fundamentally affects his health, 
strength, demeanor, nervous condition, 
moral and mental functioning. 

What can be done? Nutrition must 
be conceived as basically an economic 
problem, for so many of our people can- 
not enjoy the foods with which nature 
has so richly endowed our country and 
they cannot reap the fruits made pos- 
sible by our democracy and its institu- 
tions because of inadequate family in- 
comes. 

The opinion shared by members of 
the conference’s Committee on Eco- 
nomic Policy and Social Responsibility 
(one of the nine conference sub-com- 
mittees ) was that the drive to make our 
people “nutrition conscious” must not 
overlook the need for defining what the 
minimum income of a family must be to 
meet the requirements of health and 
comfort in our industrial civilization. 

Naturally, discussion was focused on 
the trade union movement because free 
collective bargaining affords a demo- 
cratic method of raising the standard of 
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NUTRITION AND DEFENSE 


By FANNIA M. COHN 


Secretary, Educational Department, 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers 


living of American workers. The trade 
union, therefore, should be extended to 
all workers. 

What about increasing the minimum 
requirements of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act? And what about including 
farm and domestic workers in the So- 
cial Security Act? Then, the lowering 
of the tax burden on lower-income 
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groups, adequate relief allowances, the 
elimination of barriers against the em- 
ployment of Negroes and other minor- 
ity groups, the fostering of consumers’ 
cooperatives and of a program of soil 
and power conservation—these were 
among the measures recommended to 
meet the social responsibilities of a 
democracy. 

Economists hold that production is 
limited by the size of the market. This 
concept was vividly expressed by a 
farmer’s representative who remarked, 
“If you city folks eat more, we’ll pro- 
duce more.” It was a startling revela- 
tion to many to learn that if the one- 
third of our nation who are under- 
nourished would consume better and 
more food, it would mean that about 
40,000,000 additional acres of farm land 
would have to be devoted to food pro- 
duction—and food expenditures would 
increase about two billion dollars an- 
nually. 

Labor representatives were of the 





opinion that the government should 
prevent disorganization in agriculture 
and utilize idle resources by granting 
subsidies to farmers—not to limit but 
to encourage production of those foods 
most needed in the average American 
diet. 

But production is only one side of 
the medallion of which distribution js 
the other. The government should not 
only introduce subsidies for production 
but should improve the efficiency in 
marketing and distribution—including 
processing, packing and labeling— 
which will be to the advantage of the 
consumer. Full use, furthermore, 
should be made of the Stamp Plan, 
which should be more widely employed 
both by those on relief and among fam- 
ilies having substandard incomes. The 
extension of free school lunches—a pro- 
gram now including 5,000,000 child- 
ren—and low-cost distribution of milk 
will bring nourishment to those who 
cannot otherwise afford them and at 
the same time help to distribute food 
surpluses at a fair return to the farmer. 

It is an interesting commentary on 
our understanding of food and food 
values that the farmer and his family— 
they who feed the world—are, strangely 
enough, vitamin-starved. 

An educational campaign which 
would utilize the schools, motion pic- 
tures, the radio and the public press 
must be inaugurated for the purpose of 
making the community “nutrition con- 
scious.” It has been abundantly proved 
that undernourishment and ignorance 
are twins born of the same mother— 
poverty. The spreading of knowledge 
of nutrition should be a powerful stim- 
ulus to greater effort to alleviate and 
eventually eliminate poverty—this will 
indeed contribute to the strength and 
influence of our democracy ! 

The problem of food, however im- 
portant in itself, cannot be divorced 
from the social context. Good food, 
even though it contains most of the im- 
portant vitamins, will not produce the 
expected results when served in a slum 
center—among unsanitary, unattractive 
surroundings. To this must be added 
the importance of decent clothing and 
other necessities of a civilized person 
which contribute to “the good life.” 

The intention of President Roosevelt 
to entrust the recommendations of the 
conference to a committee of scientists 
to harness the latest knowledge and 
skills to keep the people of our nation 
fit physically and intellectually will be 
warmly supported by all. 
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> Local 10, International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers Union, reports a signifi- 
cant record of achievement in the last 
year. Among the local’s outstanding 
reported accomplishments are a signifi- 
cant reduction in unemployment, dis- 
tribution of jobs with efficiency and im- 
partiality, vigorous enforcement of 
agreements, renewals of agreements 
calling for wage increases and main- 
tenance of membership rolls at a high 
level. Local 10’s membership consists 
of cutters. 


> Eleven American Federation of Labor 
unions recently joined to win a con- 
tract covering 5,000 workers employed 
by Talon, Inc., manufacturer of zip- 
pers, at its factory in Meadville, Pa. 
The agreement provides for blanket 
pay increases for every employe, time 
and one-half for overtime and double 
time for Sundays and holidays, two- 
week vacations with pay, a five-cent 
differential rate for night employes, 
closed shop and arbitration of disputes. 


>An agreement has recently been 
reached between Federal Labor Union 
22545 and the Continental Can Com- 
pany, Inc., of New York, covering 
the company’s factory at Tampa, Fla. 
Time and one-half for overtime, sen- 
iority provisions and machinery for 
the adjustment of grievances are in- 
cluded in the contract. 


> Wage increases up to 10 cents an 
hour and a closed shop were recently 
won for employes of the Cadillac 
Stamp Company and the Acme Stamp 
Company, Detroit, under contracts ne- 
gotiated by Local 6, International 
Metal Engravers Union. 


> A boost in wages has been won for a 
number of employes of the Santa Fe 
Trail Transportation Company as the 
result of a recent agreement negotiated 
with the company by Federal Labor 
Union 21584. 


> An hourly increase in wages has been 
won by Local 20430 for workers em- 
ployed at the General Chemical Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


> Local 72, International Molders and 


Foundry Workers Union, has been 
designated sole collective bargaining 
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agent for the foundry department em- 
ployes at the Springfield, Ohio, plant 
of the French and Hecht Company. 


> Seniority provisions, time and one- 
half for overtime and adequate ma- 
chinery for settling grievances are 
included in a recent agreement between 
Local 18318, Fountain Pen and Pencil 
Makers, and Eversharp, Inc., of Chi- 
cago. The contracting parties have 
agreed that during the existence of the 
contract there shall be no strikes or 
lockouts. 


>A contract covering employes in 
seven cities has been negotiated be- 
tween the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters and the K. and L. Trans- 
portation Company, Jacksonville, Fla. 
The pact provides substantial wage 
increases, shorter hours, union shop 
clause, seniority rights and the check- 
off. 


> As the result of recent negotiations 
with the General Chemical Company, 
Local 19636, Buffalo, N. Y., has ob- 
tained an increase in hourly wages. 


> Local 22660 has won a 10 per cent 
wage increase for all members work- 
ing at the Brunswick, Ga., plant of the 
Hercules Powder Company. 







> The National Labor Relations Board 
recently announced certification of the 
Commercial Telegraphers Union, Ma- 
rine Division, as the sole collective 
bargaining agent for all radio teleg- 
raphers and radio operators employed 
on vessels owned by the Farr Spinning 
and Operating Company and operated 
by the C. D. Mallory Company, New 
York. 


> The Tennessee, Alabama and Georgia 
Railroad has signed a contract with 
A. F. of L. shopcraft unions establish- 
ing the eight-hour day, time and one- 
half for overtime, wage raises and 
rules for classification of work. This 
is reported to be the first union con- 
tract signed by the railroad. 


>The National Organization of Mas- 
ters, Mates and Pilots has been desig- 
nated sole collective bargaining agent 
for the licensed deck officers, excluding 
captains, employed on all boats owned 
or operated by the Detroit and Cleve- 
land Navigation Company, Detroit. 


>A contract prohibiting lockouts and 
strikes has been signed by a five- 
company combination handling $125,- 
000,000 worth of Hawaiian defense 
contracts and the International Union 
of Operating Engineers. The contract 





C. M. Harvey (left), newly elected president, and J. L. Reilly, 
new vice-president, of A. F. of L.’s Railway Mail Association 
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affects workers on vital construction 
on Oahu Island and outlying military 
bases. It provides a thirty-day period 
for ironing out of differences and pay 
increases varying from 10 to 40 per 
cent, union officials report. 


> As the result of a National Labor 
Relations Board election, Local 211, 
United Automobile Workers-A. F. of 
L., is now the sole collective bargaining 
agent for the production, toolmaking 
and maintenance employes at the San- 
dusky, Ohio, plant of the Brightman 
Nut and Manufacturing Company. 
The A. F. of L. organization won the 
election decisively from a rival C. I. O. 
union. 


> Western Union Local 5, Commercial 
Telegraphers Union, has recently been 
designated sole collective bargaining 
agent for the employes of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company working 
in and about Cleveland in the com- 
mercial, messenger, traffic, plant and 
accounting departments. 


> More money has been added to the 
pay envelopes of members of Local 
20149, Tacoma, Wash., as the result 
of a new contract with the Pennsyl- 
vania Salt Manufacturing Company. 
The agreement calls for a wage in- 
crease of 10 cents an hour. 


> The Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen have signed an 
agreement with the East Tennessee 
Packing Company, Knoxville, Tenn., 
providing for wage increases ranging 
up to 17% cents an hour. 


> The National Labor Relations Board 
recently announced certification of 
Local 325, Upholsterers International 
Union, as the sole collective bargaining 
agent for the employes in the Memphis, 
Tenn., plant of the Burton - Dixie 
Corporation. 


> All hourly workers employed by the 
Johns-Manville Company, Manville, 
N. J., have had their wages increased 
by a recent agreement between the 
company and Federal Labor Union 
21626. 


>A recent agreement signed by Fed- 
eral Labor Union 22589 and the Bor- 
den Company for its Lewisburg and 
Columbia, Tenn., plants calls for sen- 
iority provisions, time and one-half for 
overtime and grievance machinery. 


> Substantial wage increases have been 
won for members of Local 21413, 
Winnfield, La., as the result of recent 
negotiations with the Carey Salt Com- 


pany. 
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> Federal Labor Union 22639 has ne- 
gotjated a contract with the Harder 
Refrigerator Corporation of Cobleskill, 
N. Y. The agreement includes an in- 
crease in wages, seniority provisions, 
the eight-hour day and 40-hour week, 
time and one-half for overtime, arbi- 
tration of disputes and machinery for 
handling grievances. 


> What is reported to be the first union 
contract signed by the Cincinnati 
Union Stockyards was ratified recently 
by the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 





THOMAS C. CASHEN 
Switchmen’s president reelected 


Butcher Workmen. The contract calls 
for time and one-half for overtime, an 
hourly wage increase for all workers 
and a week’s vacation with pay. 


>A renewed agreement between the 
United Textile Workers of America 
and the Hartsville Print and Dye 
Works, Hartsville, S. C., carries an 
hourly wage increase for the first year, 
with a proviso for reopening of the 
wage question at the end of that 
period. 


> As a result of a recent National Labor 
Relations Board election, Local 249, 
International Brotherhood of Firemen 
and Oilers, is now the sole collective 
bargaining agent for the powerhouse 
employes of Erie City Iron Works, 
Erie, Pa. 


> Members of Local 18952 are bene- 
fiting from an hourly wage increase 
recently won as the result of negotia- 
tions with the Morton Salt Company, 
Grand Saline, Tex. 








> An increase of about 25 per cent jn 
hourly wage rates was won in a recent 
agreement signed with the Anverican 
Car and Foundry Company, Madison 
Ill., by committees representins the 
Brotherhood of Railway Carmen, the 
International Association of Macliinists 
and the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers. Gains also jn- 
cluded the establishment of piecework 
rates at about 35 per cent above the 
former hourly scales and other jm- 
provements in working conditions. 


>The American Federation of Office 
Employes has negotiated agreements 
with the Meridian and Gulfport 
branches of the Mississippi Power 
Company calling for wage increases. 
Other provisions include holidays with 
pay, seniority rights, arbitration of all 
disputes with no strikes or lockouts, 
vacations with pay and the establish- 
ment of a grievance procedure. 


> An agreement has been signed by 
Federal Labor Union 21712 with the 
Sheridan Iron Works of Champlain, 
N. Y., providing for recognition of the 
union as the sole collective bargaining 
agent for all employes and establishing 
the eight-hour day and 40-hour week, 
time and one-half for overtime, sen- 
iority safeguards and increased wages. 


> Three hundred thousand workers in 
the textile industry are reported re- 
ceiving higher wages as the result of 
a recent wage order setting the mini- 
mum wage rate for their industry at 
371% cents an hour. This is said to 
be the largest number of workers to 
date to have their wages raised by a 
minimum wage order. 


> Local 663, United Automobile Work- 
ers-A. F. of L., has been designated 
sole collective bargaining agent for pro- 
duction and maintenance workers em- 
ployed by the Hillsdale Steel Products 
Company, Hillsdale, Mich. The A. F. 
of L. organization won in an election 
with a rival C. I. O. union. 


> An agreement has been reached be- 
tween the International Molders Union 
and the Chicago Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation, carrying a wage increase of 
11% cents an hour. The settlement 
affects hundreds of employes in a 
large number of iron and brass foun- 
dries in the Chicago district. 


> Following an election, Local 22026 
has been designated sole collective bar- 
gaining agent for the office and labora- 
tory assistants employed by L. Sonne- 
born Sons, Inc., at its Belleville, N. J., 
plant. The A. F. of L. union received 
all the ballots cast in the poll. 
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> The long strike at the Leviton Manu- 
“Company, Brooklyn, has 


facturing CO 
ended in a victory for the workers and 
the union. After nearly a year on the 
picket line, during which they endured 


the most intense kind of hardship, the 
strikers forced the stubbornly anti- 
union president of the company to ca- 
pitulate. Under the agreement Local 3, 
International Brotherhood of Electri- 
cal Workers, is recognized as the sole 
collective bargaining agent for the 
workers and a grievance committee 
system is set up to handle complaints 
and problems arising between employer 
and employes. Moderate increases in 
wages have also been won. 


>The American Federation of Labor’s 
affiliated unions are cooperating whole- 
heartedly with the government in its 
program to help finance the national 
defense effort through the issuance of 
defense savings bonds. Already thou- 
sands of dollars of union funds have 
gone for the purchase of these securi- 
ties. The Tobacco Workers Interna- 
tional Union recently bought bonds 
amounting to $25,900 and the Cement, 
Lime and Gypsum Workers Interna- 
tional Union has purchased $20,000 


worth. 


> Wage increases and vacations with 
pay have been won in the mill division 
of the Gaylord Container Corporation, 
3ogalusa, La., as the result of nego- 
tiations between the management and 
Local 189, International Brotherhood 
of Paper Makers. 





Estus—Greeley Tribune 


President G. W. Brayfield (left) and Secretary J. W. Brownlow (right) 
of Colorado Federation shown with convention speaker, Lee Prichard 


> Officials of Local 20056, Chemical 
Workers, report a 10 per cent wage 
increase for their members employed 
at the Davidson Chemical Company of 
Baltimore. 


> Federal Labor Union 22636 has been 
designated as sole collective bargaining 
agent for the employes of the Conti- 
nental Roll and Steel Foundry Com- 
pany, East Chicago, IIl. 
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A. F. of L. publications exhibit at Special Libraries convention. 
Edith K. McMahon, Federation librarian, is standing at the right 
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> Federal unions chartered in recent 
weeks: Local 22760, Federal Labor 
Union, Irvington, N. J.; 22761, West- 
ern Union Messengers, New Orleans; 
22762, Photographers and Finishers, 
Portland, Ore.; 22763, Federal Labor 
Union, Malden, Mass. ; 22764, Federal 
Labor Union, Canal Zone; 22765, Lead 
Workers, Granite City, IIll.; 22766, 
Federal Labor Union, Culver, Ind.; 
22767, Federal Labor Union, Toronto; 
22768, Office Employes, Gilbertsville, 
Ky. ; 22769, Office Employes, Oswego, 
N. Y.; 22770, Rubber Workers, Win- 
chester, Va.; 22771, Federal Labor 
Union, DeQuincy, La.; 22772, Grain 
Processors, Dallas, Ore.; 22773, Tree 
Surgeons, Neptune City, N. J.; 22774, 
Toy Aircraft Workers, Portland, Ore. ; 
22775, Health Machines and Devices 
Operators and Assistants, Tacoma, 
Spokane, Seattle and Everett, Wash.; 
22776, Federal Labor Union, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. ; 22777, Wholesale Em- 
ployes, Campbellton, New Brunswick ; 
22778, Federal Labor Union, West 
Lafayette, Ohio; 22779, Cannery 
Workers, Collinsville, Ill. ; 22780, Fed- 
eral Labor Union, Erie, Pa.; 22781, 
Federal Labor Union, Elyria, Ohio; 
22782, Railway Patrolmen, Milwaukee ; 
22783, Federal Labor Union, St. John, 
Que.; 22784, Federal Labor Union, 
Louisville; 22785, Smelter Workers, 
Clarkdale, Ariz.; 22786, Grain Proc- 
essors, Malden, Mass. ; 22787, Federal 
Labor Union, Plymouth, Mich. ; 22788, 
Federal Labor Union, Marmora, Ont. ; 
22789, Federal Labor Union, Pitts- 
burgh; 22790, Wholesale Grocery 
Salesmen, New York City. 
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Beside the ship he pilots himself stands J. L. Rhodes 


IFE IN our country today is geared 
to lightning speed. Events of far- 
reaching importance occur overnight. 
What we read in the papers at two 
o'clock is often stale stuff before night- 
fall. Action is the order of the age 
in which we live—fast-moving action 
where every minute counts. 

In West Palm Beach, Fla., a con- 
tracting firm has secured a contract for 
the construction of $3,000,000 worth 
of work at a nearby Army camp. The 
American Federation of Labor’s build- 
ing trades are negotiating for a union 
agreement. The sooner such an agree- 
ment is reached the faster the job will 
be completed. When there’s a national 
defense program under way, swift com- 
pletion of an important project is ter- 
ribly urgent. 

' The president of the Building Trades 
Council of Jacksonville and the A. F. 
of L. organizer in charge of the Florida 
territory are in Jacksonville, 285 miles 
to the north. To proceed to West 
Palm Beach by ordinary means of 
transportation would mean costly de- 
lay, and delay is not desirable. Out of 
the sky zooms a stall airplane, carry- 
ing both the president and organizer. 
Within the day a 100 per cent union 
contract is signed. 

That’s the kind of action the ac- 
celerated tempo of 1941 demands. 

The Florida A. F. of L. organizer 
and pilot-owner of the plane is J. L. 
Rhodes. Shown in the photograph 
above with his Monocoupe, Mr. Rhodes 
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uses super-streamlined transportation 
to rocket over his state and adjacent 
territory. He operates out of Jackson- 
ville and is under the direction of 
George L. Googe of the Atlanta 
regional headquarters of the A. F. of L. 

In his fast, sleek little plane, which 
is equipped with a ninety-horsepower 
engine, Florida’s airman organizer can 
cover the entire state within a few 
hours’ flying time. Mr. Rhodes’ flights 
take an average of two hours, leaving 
precious time formerly spent in auto- 
mobiles, trains and buses free for work 
that accomplishes results for the wel- 
fare of wage-earners. 

The other day, following a two- 
week out-of-state assignment, Organ- 
izer Rhodes was called to a town, only 
fifty miles away but hard to reach by 
surface transportation, to assist local 
trade unionists in the drafting of a pro- 
posed agreement. Flying back to Jack- 
sonville the next morning, he arrived 
in time for a conference with the em- 
ployes of a large chemical plant. This 
meeting resulted in the organization of 
these wage-earners. 

Two days later Mr. Rhodes raced 
to out-of-the-way Lacoochee, in the 
heart of Florida’s cypress sawmilling 
section, on organizing business. Roar- 
ing back to Jacksonville, he assisted 
the Metal Trades Council there in its 
efforts to secure a National Labor Re- 
lations Board election in a shipyard. 

A short time later his hard-working 
Monocoupe carried him 170 miles in 
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an hour and forty minutes to Lake- 
land, center of the largest phosphate 
mining field in the world, to speed or- 
ganization activity among a large group 
of workers. Next on Mr. Rhodes’ 
split-second schedule was a mass meet- 
ing of sawmill employes near Dade 
City. 

Back and forth through the Florida 
skies the flying organizer scoots, land- 
ing long enough to do his job, then 
zipping off again to assist underpaid 
and overworked wage-earners many 
miles away. 

In his trusty plane Mr. Rhodes aver- 
ages better than 1,000 miles a week 
and seldom visits less than a half-dozen 
widely separated communities in that 
time. Traveling bird fashion enables 
him to visit points where other trans- 
portation facilities are extremely mea- 
ger, sickeningly roundabout or alto- 
gether non-existent. 

The Monocoupe which makes pos- 
sible Mr. Rhodes’ unusual record of 
getting around with celerity has a top 
cruising speed of 130 miles per hour 
and a cruising range of 600 miles. The 
cost of operation of a ship of this type 
is relatively low—$3.50 per air hour. 

Mr. Rhodes’ flying time each month 
runs from forty to fifty hours. Com- 
mercial airline pilots’ time aloft is lim- 
ited to eighty hours a month. 
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Dedication 


who have given service to the life and 
development of the country. 

“In some form or manner practically 
every trade and organization was rep- 
resented in the line of march. There 
were labor banners from organizations 
all over the country, beginning with 
the Golden Gate harbor and extending 
northward and eastward. 

“The convention of the Machinists’ 
International Association, which had 
been in session in Baltimore, came over 
en masse. 

“The British Trades Union Congress 
sent two personal delegates. The 
Puerto Rican Federation of Labor au- 
thorized the Puerto Rican delegate in 
Congress to represent their organiza- 
tion. The Canadian Trades and Labor 
Congress was represented. 

“The workers of Mexico, who so 
recently have gained the right to or- 
ganize, had sent representatives to 
Washington to confer with represen- 
tatives of the American Federation of 
Labor relative to the crisis in the rela- 
tions between our two countries and 
also in regard to forming closer fra- 
ternal ties between the labor movement 
in Mexico and the United States. 

“These five representatives, as well 
as Officials representative of the gov- 
ernment of Mexico, were present at 
the ceremony. 

“As the parade finished its line of 
march it came past the reviewing stand 
upon which were President Wilson, 
Vice-President Marshall, Secretary of 
Labor Wilson, President Gompers, 
members of the Cabinet, the Executive 
Council and their wives and invited 
guests of labor. 

“Three addresses completed the 
formal dedicatory services of the 
American Federation of Labor office 
building. This special labor building 
officially becomes part of the group of 
national buildings located at Wash- 
ington. 

“In a more intimate sense than any 
of the other buildings, it represents the 
very heart of the nation, for it repre- 
sents the problems, the struggles and 
the hopes of America’s wage-earners, 
both the organized and the unorga- 
nized. 

“It represents their lives and their 
hopes without limitation, for there are 

no limits that can be placed upon the 
scope and the activities and the possi- 
bilities of the economic organizations 
of the workers. 

“The building represents, in the 
center of the nation’s affairs, an agency 
whereby those who dig the nation’s 
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of Building 


(Continued from Page 13) 


trenches, who build our homes, our 
stores and our industries, who build 
the railroads and erect the telephones, 
and who operate all of these agencies 
after they have been constructed, all 
of those who bring the natural re- 
sources of this country into such form 
and shape that they are of service to 
man, and who place them where they 
can be used by all—an agency whereby 






these can present their ideals and their 
needs and their concepts of justice at 
the best time for securing a hearing 
and for making this a part of the 
information that must be digested be- 
fore policies are adopted. 

“The movement for whose work this 
new office building is dedicated will 
make that building the center of efforts 
to establish in the economic world 
practical economic justice and to make 
part of all phases of national and inter- 
national activity a habit of mind and 
action which shall give to principles of 
human justice paramount consideration 
to all else.” 


The Other Fellow’s Job 


(Continued from Page 25) 


into, all they can do is wade in and 
take it. The days of fighting a fire from 
the sidewalk and letting it go at that 
are past. A modern fireman must get 
to the root, or seat of the fire, to stop 
it. 

And then, after the fire is out, he 
must cut his line, take it up and load it 
and get himself ready for the next fire. 

Firemen are also subject to call for 
such tasks as inspecting property for 
fire hazards and police duty or fire duty 
wherever there are huge crowds. They 
are subject to call for first-aid work. 
There are also little jobs of going out 
on stormy nights to cover leaky roofs, 
getting dogs from under houses and out 
of wells, cats out of trees and off roofs 
and telephone poles. 

If an injury in your home or a car 
wreck occurs and you can’t get a doc- 
tor at once, you can call on a police- 
man or a fireman. They are trained 
to handle such emergencies; it is their 
duty, their pleasure, to help. 

The efficiency of fire departments 
greatly affects the property insurance 
rates in towns and cities. Often the 
fate of entire communities depends 
upon the fireman’s immediate fulfill- 
ment of his job. 

Especially is this true today in Great 
Britain, where both the regular fire 
service and the wartime auxiliary fire 
service are recognized as the first line 
of passive defense. 

The firemen of Great Britain regard 
machine-gun fire and the presence of 
war gas as mere interludes in the task 
of preventing the enemy from achiev- 
ing his objective by the agency of un- 
controlled fire. 

In the villages as well as in London 
and the other urban centers they are 
continuing to do invaluable work. 

Our organization is conducting a 

vigorous campaign to raise funds to go 


into the British Fire Fighters Relief 
Fund. The idea back of the drive is 
that it is fitting that the fire service of 
the United States and Canada should 
assist—in these times when bombs that 
kill and maim and cause terrible de- 
struction tumble from the skies over 
England—the fire service of Great 
Britain. 

The members of the paid and vol- 





unteer fire departments of the United 
States and Canada are responding 
splendidly to this appeal and the gen- 
eral public is likewise contributing 
generously. 

The International Association of 
Fire Fighters, which is proud to be 
affiliated with the great American Fed- 
eration of Labor, was organized in 
1918. Our present membership totals 
45,000, covering 600 cities in the 
United States and Canada. 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


On this page each month your magazine prints excerpts from speeches or 
writings deemed of genuine interest to members of the labor movement. Appear- 
ance of a quotation does not signify that it has the endorsement of the American 


Federation of Labor. 


Some selections may be in harmony with A. F. of L. 


principles and policies; others may be at loggerheads with those principles and 
policies. But all have this in common—they discuss matters trade unionists are 
or should be concerned about in these fast-moving, topsy-turvy, critical days. 


William S. Knudsen, director-gen- 
eral, OPM—I am wholly in sympathy 
with the rights of 
labor under the 
law. I also have 
faith in labor’s ac- 
ceptance of the 
spirit of fair play 
and the necessity 
for avoiding dis- 
crimination against 
industry equally as 
unfair as discrimi- 
nation against 
labor. I cannot regard our people as 
divided in essential interest so that we 
should consider labor and industry, or 
any other groups, as other than parts 
of a compact national body. ! cannot 
believe that either needs to be coerced 
or purchased, in the invidious sense. 
I sincerely believe that all will do as I 
intend to do—obey the orders of the 
Chief Executive and the laws enacted 
by Congress, as construed by the 
courts, and help to prove that a free 
people are capable of self-discipline and 
of productive work superior to that of 
a dictator’s subjects. 


Robert Rienow, professor, New York 
State College for Teachers—If there is 
anything a nation 
needs in time of war 
or all-out aid, it is 
unity of purpose. 
We won’t have that 
as long as Ameri- 
cans think about in- 
dustrial and labor 
problems with their 
blood or some part 
of the anatomy be- 
sides what is under 
the skull. Press and public have been 
hounding labor. We think of it more 
as a necessary evil which only cur 
traditional productive genius can over- 
come. The psychology is bad. Let’s 
begin to see that a willing labor will 
force management to heights of accom- 
plishment that neither the lure of profits 
nor the plaudits of the press can match. 
Endow labor with pride, with a sense 
of obligation, and you reap accomplish- 
ment. To smear labor, to chatter idly 
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of enforced labor, is to throw the labor- 
ing man and woman into the arms of the 
least able of its leaders. But if we justly 
dignify the laborer as the man in whose 
hands, as much as in anybody else’s, 
our destiny rests, we have changed the 
picture. The problem is not one of 
buying labor peace with either a few 
paltry dollars or verbal salve. It is an 
intangible price to pay. It is recog- 
nition—the appreciation of fellow men. 
Once labor is so welcomed to the job 
of defense, the biggest task is over. 


George D. Aiken, United States Sen- 
ator from Vermont—Admittedly there 

have been many 

strikes in defense 

industries. Such 

publicity has been 

given these strikes 

that fears for the 

program’s success 

have reached almost 

hysterical propor- 

tions. There has 

been a substantial 

demand that gov- 
ernment crack down on labor, that the 
government itself seize and operate 
plants affected by labor disputes. What 
will happen then? Who will run these 
plants? The Army doesn’t want the 
job. It is my opinion that these plants 
will be under the control of the same 
kind of people who operated the NRA 
a few years ago, some of whom had 
failed to make a living in their own 
business. There is no surer way of 
sabotaging our defense program than 
putting the production of defense ma- 
terials under political management, 
while at the same time breaking the 
spirit of both labor and industry. What 
manufacturer could work wholeheart- 
edly for a government that has deprived 
him of his property, his ambition, even 
his own self-respect? What laborer 
could work wholeheartedly for a gov- 
ernment that has taken away from him 
his inherent American rights? Instead 
of putting men back to work at bayonet 
point or in any other forcible way, 
wouldn’t it be wiser for the govern- 
ment to take some action to remedy 
the conditions that lead to strikes? The 


government has been much better at 
getting labor legislation enacted than 
it has been at enforcing it. . I call atten. 
tion to the fact that 89 per cent of the 
days lost in defense strikes, accordj 
to OPM figures, have been in factories 
and plants which defied the National 
Labor Relations Act. 


Harriet Elliott, Consumer Division 
Office of Price Administration—The 
right of all to earn 
an adequate living 
is just as funda- 
mental as the right 
to vote. The eternal 
problem of the right 
to make a living is 
still unsolved in 
most democratic 
countries. The 
tragedy of the ages 
has been the failure 
of the various economic systems, 
whether based on land, commerce or 
industry, to provide for all who worked 
in them. Our great economic system 
rolls on in its competitive drive for 
profits, without regard for the conse- 
quences to human beings. The rules 
of the game have survived from the 
intense competition of the ages of scar- 
city. These rules have been destruc- 
tive to all concerned—to labor, to con- 
sumer and to business itself in recur- 
ring periods of depression. Any meas- 
ures taken to modify the economic sys- 
tem, to give it a more definitely social 
purpose, must be worked out in con- 
sideration of all whose interests are in- 
volved and with their participation. 


Arnold S. Zander, president, Amer- 
can Federation of State, County and 
Municipal Ew 
ployes—So long as 
Britain stands as a 
bulwark of defense, 
we can take a little 
more time and a 
little more care in 
doing a_ thorough 
job in this country 
of ours in cleanly 
and decently man- 
aging government 
on behalf of all the people. But that 
time may not be with us forever, and 
so we come finally face to face with the 
job which falls directly and particularly 
upon public officials and employes in 
government. It falls upon us to perform 
so well the jobs for which our public 
agencies have been established that 
democracy will rise above question, that 
the procedures and processes which we 
have established down through these 
150 years will stand without the slight- 
est doubt ; so that all of us will be served 
as we should be served by government 
—as we know government to be. 
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